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Where big production—and big paychecks—depend on steady and regular 
going, that’s where you'll depend on Disston. Lots of lightweight power is 
what’s needed for day-in, day-out going in the big woods—and that’s what 
the Disston Intermediate Saw gives you! 


pee the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 

9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
This rugged, dependable production tool will never wear you out. 
Its 9 big horses are capable of handling any woods job, yet its bal- 
anced light weight makes it easy to heft. It’s made to deliver years 
of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. That means it stays out 
of the shop and remains in the woods, where it belongs. 


Get free illustrated literature, complete with technical information. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA., U.S.A. In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 





LIGHTWEIGHT 


9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 
CHAIN SAW 
that handles any 
woodcutting job! 


Lay that DA-211 against a log, and let the chips 
fall where they may! It’s a pleasure to feel those 9 
horses bite evenly and steadily through the wood. 
Remember, too, you need no other saw than a 
Disston Intermediate for a complete all-round 
woods job. 


LOOK AT THESE GREAT MADE-TO-LAST FEATURES... 


2 cylinders, 9 horsepower ¢ Perfect balance—no vibration * Automatic clutch * Automatic chain otter ¢ Dependable 


float-feed carburetor * Simplified, positive controls © Self-rewinding starter * Rugged ti 
Available with "L" or "C" chaine 2’ to 7’ (incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails * Positive stop usin Oversize 





fan for cool operation * Transmission swivels to any position—can be easily removed 


+ Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 





Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please send me information on the 9 hp DA-211 


Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent. management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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Picturesque Flume Bridge, subject of — this 
month’s cover, is one of the few covered bridaes 
left on the American scene. Located in the 
Franconia Notch Reservation in New Hamp- 
shire, it boasts a unique history in that it is 
built over the trunk of the Sentinel Pine. The 
Pine, ranked as one of the largest in the state, 
stood guard for centuries on the bank of the 
Pemigewasset River, only to be uprooted in the 
September, 1938 hurricane. Mt. Liberty, shown 
in the background, is one of the many huge 
glacial boulders bordering the woodland paths 
of the Reservation. Photo courtesy of New Hamp- 
shire Planning and Development Commission. 
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LEUPOLD 


Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de-. 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 








LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quality with distinctive 
Leupold conveniences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
ere 60ee: Oe ee 
ee ¥, in. 
With sturdy saddle leather case. ..$11.85 





LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scales in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and any one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use. Locking, internal focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scales available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction. 
Over-all Length ...... + 6Y, in. 
Radius of Arc ....... soe BER Me 
Model A—Complete with hand-sewed 
leather case and any 2 scales... $27.50 
Model B—Complete with case and 
Gny 3 scdles...occsee 20.0626 90a 
Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instry- 
ments. At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





“LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 


Looking Ahead — With only 
(how many is it?) shopping days un- 
til Christmas the accent in our De- 
cember issue naturally will be on the 
Yuletide. A Tree for Marietta, a neat- 
ly-turned piece of fiction by Steve 
MeNeill should please the most fas- 
tidious literary palate. The author 
is an accomplished short story writer 
whose works frequently appear in the 
slick magazines. There also will be 
Love Your Christmas Tree in which 
Virginia Nelle Wilson of Danville, 
Illinois, explains the traditions and 
meanings of Christmas trees and 
their trimming. Lewis C. French, 
Milwaukee journalist and widely-read 
conservation writer will author Wis- 
consin’s Rebirth of Pine, the story of 
how this state is healing the wounds 
of timber butchery and the resultant 
erosion. And there'll be Saga of the 
Moose by Nathaniel Nitkin of New 
York City, a description of the habits 
and habitat of that unlovely but 
lordly monarch of the forest. The 
article will be illustrated with sketch- 
es. 

In This Issue—Fight pages (25- 
32) are devoted to a reprint of five 
papers delivered during a panel on 
People and Conservation at the As- 
sociation’s October 8-10 annual meet- 
ing in New Hampshire. A general 
account of the convention, AFA Lauds 
New Hampshire as Meeting Site 
(page 22) supplements the panel pa- 
pers and AFA’s 1951 Honor Roll 
(page 34) details the presentation of 
the Association’s annual Conservation 
Awards. 


In Alaska Can Ease Our Newsprint 
Shortage (page 6) H. D. Crawford 
recommends utilization of our north- 
ern timber resources as the logical 
solution to publishers’ problems. 
Tony Roberts submits a first year 
report on how goes New York’s clean- 
up of the blowdown mess in Adiron- 
dack’s Timber Salvage (page 14). 
Holy Old Mackinaw in the Smoke 
(page 10) by H. V. Simpson tells 
what’s been happening fire-wise on 
Oregon’s ill-famed Tillamook Burn. 
For how-to-do-it there’s Your Shade 
Tree—Bracing (page 13). White- 
Barked Servant of the North (page 
33) is a tribute to the beauteous 


birch by Lloyd Scherer, Jr. In 





Thanks to a Dominicker Rooster 
(page 20) Carlos Vinson doffs his 
cap to a hunting guide who attributes 
his success to signs. James Stevens 
lends his light touch to another Davy 
Crockett tale (page 19) and G. H. 
Collingwood analyzes the capital 
scene in Washington Lookout (page 
4). 


Our Readers Say — American 
Forests readers were quick in their 
response to our October invitation for 
opinions, pro and con, on the maga- 
zine. Here are excerpts from a few 
of the many letters written by those 
who took us at our word. 

From Gonzalo Blanco, Mexican 
agronomist and ecologist: 

The article Mexico Unlocks Its Tim- 
ber Riches by Ruth Watt Mulvey 
(October issue) has disturbed me no end 

the author in general has her facts 
correct; however, the picture she draws 
is entirely too optimistic . . . what is hap- 
pening to the forests of my country cannot 
possibly be described by words. The ig- 
norance and greed of my countrymen are 
destroying, relentlessly, the remains of 
what once was our forest wealth. 

in Mexico we have not yet de- 
veloped the concept of total conservation. 
It would appear that we prefer to kill the 
goose that laid golden eggs. rather than 
to apply a sound policy of selective cutting 
and sustained yield. . . Mexico is indeed 
unlocking its timber riches! Doors with- 
out locks invite thieves. 


From Forrest E. Cooper, attor- 
ney, Lakeview, Oregon; on Arthur 
H. Carhart’s Wildlife as a Forest 
Crop (October issue) : 


I have gained the impression that the 
purpose of this propagandic piece is to 
build up the case for substantial appro- 
priations by the Congress which the For- 
est Service will use in the alleged man- 
agement of a natural resource the legal 
title to which is vested in the state gov- 
ernment. This is not the first time that 
Mr. Carhart has advocated the further ex- 
pansion of federal bureaucratic power. . . 
It is apparent that the constant crusade 
of Mr. Carhart against the western live- 
stock industry, if successful, would bring 
us to disaster regardless of how many 
billions the Congress appropriated to his 
pet federal agency for his pet schemes. 


From Douglas S. Steinberg, di- 
rector of public relations, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association: 

Congratulations on your very excellent 
anniversary issue. . . This was a well done 
issue and has resulted in many favorable 
comments. . . We feel that your special 
five year report, The Progress of Forestry, 
was most interesting. 
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ONE OF THE FIRE TOWERS THAT 
CHAMPION TIMBERLANDS 





Forest fire prevention and fire fighting techniques are a part 
of Champion’s Forestry Program. Champion fosters and 
develops cooperative relationships with public agencies as 


well as individual land owners for protection from forest fires. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre XGANnelo 
Company a 


GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO 
Mills at Hamilton, Ohio ¢ Canton, N.C. © Houston, Texas 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


With hearings on S. 1149 to re- 
organize the Department of Agricul- 
ture completed on September 18, 
members and staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Department have been studying 
the transcript with a view toward re- 
drafting the bill. Neither the redraft, 
the committee report, nor the tran- 
script are expected much before Jan- 
uary 3, 1952, when the second ses- 
sion of this Congress is scheduled to 
convene. 

As indicated in the October Look- 
out, the portion of Section 7 pronos- 
ing to transfer the Bureau of Land 
Management to the Department of 
Agriculture directed interest on the 
heavily forested Oregon and Califor- 
nia revested lands in western Oregon, 
and on the grazing of livestock on 
the publicly owned lands. 

Lee F. Kneipp, who retired from 
the Forest Service in 1946 after 45 
productive years in government em- 
ploy, spoke out for administration 
unification of all public lands within 
the Department of Agriculture. With 
the viewpoint of one whose observa- 
tions antedate the transfer of the for- 
est reserves from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture under the Act of Febru- 
ary 1, 1905, he referred to the issue 
as the “crux of a complex of prob- 
lems, contradictions, and frustrations 
which absorbed a large part of my 
time and energies during more than 
three-fifths of the years I have lived.” 

Most of the lands now adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement he characterized as “the 
dregs of the once great public do- 
main.” Exceptions to this are “the 
O and C revested lands and some 
minor areas,” but the bulk of the 
lands, he said, “are not capable of 
rewarding private enterprise in _per- 
manent ways.” Thus, he concluded: 
“The old objectives of the public 
land laws are no longer practicable 
of realization.” 

The Department of Agriculture, as 
described by Mr. Kneipp, is estab- 
lished to conduct operations for the 
“optimum production of trees and 
forage plants.” Moreover, the pub- 
lic lands can be brought to highest 
productivity under Agriculture be- 
cause that department “has the sci- 
entifically and technically trained 
personnel, the facilities and equip- 


ment, the cooperative relationship 
with the Land Grant colleges and oth- 
er like agencies of Agriculture.” 

The hearings were closed after 
Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts’ testi- 
mony reviewed for the Committee the 
history of the O and C grant lands 
wherein about two millions acres are 
“intermingled with, adjacent to, and 
practically surrounded by some six 
and a quarter million acres of na- 
tional forest.” Of these. he said, 
“some 450,000 acres are intermingled 
checkerboard fashion with national 
forest lands.” 

He referred also to “another half 
million acres within the national for- 
ests in a similar mile-square checker- 
board pattern—known as controvert- 
ed lands,” and long claimed bv the 
Department of the Interior, “Since 
title to them never passed to private 
owners,” he explained, “they have 
continuously been an integral part of 
the national forests. This status was 
supported when the Attorney Gen- 
eral in response to a request of the 
Secretary of Interior in an opinion 
dated September 6, 1940, concluded: 
*,.. it is my opinion that a disturb- 
ance of the continued administration 
of these lands by the Department of 
Agriculture as a part of the national 
forest reserves would not he war- 
ranted under existing law’.” 

In further support of the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission 
for administrative unification of the 
O and C lands and the national for- 
ests. Mr. Watts described the “inde- 
pendent and overlapping negotiations 
by two agencies with identical timber 
“opportu- 
nitv for timber purchasers to try to 
whipsaw one agency agains! the 
other.” 


operators” as _ providing 


Another example of the need for 
unification of administration was set 
forth as the current forest fire pro- 
gram, wherein “responsibility for 
protection of the O and C lands has 
been contracted to the Forest Service 
and the State within their respective 
protection areas.” This plan was ac- 
cepted, he said, because past efforts 
of the duplicate organizations for 
forest fire control on adjacent and 
intermingled lands has proved un- 
workable. 

The Forester recognized the re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau of Land 
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Management for “grazing on 147 
million acres of Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts in the West and on 31 million 
acres of unreserved public domain,” 
but countered with the assertion that 
“most federal forest and grazing 
work is already in the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Continuing, he said: “The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides service 
for 76 percent of all our forests and 
68 percent of all our open-range and 
farm pasture. If Alaska is excluded, 
the percentages served by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture become 91 per- 
cent for forest land and 79 percent 
for open-range and pasture lands. 
These lands are widely distributed 
from coast to coast.” Thereafter he 
presented pertinent facts for the con- 
tinental United States, taken from a 
joint Agriculture-Interior-Budget Bu- 
reau study, as follows: 


a ; Range, Pasture, 
and Desert 
Department of Forest (including 





Agriculture _ land _ forest range) 
a. Public land ad- 
ministered 123 86 


b. Private and State 
land served by re- 
search, technical 
guidance, _ finan- 
cial and educa- 
tional assistance, 
cooperative  pro- 


tection, etc. 444 735 
c. Total under Agri- 

culture 567 821 
Department of 
Interior 


. Public and_ In- 

dian lands ad- 

ministered 55 215 
(Figures in million acres) 


a 


Another aftermath of the hearings 
was an alteration by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his portion of the of- 
ficial transcript to correct the unin- 
tentional impression that the Forest 
Service was to have exclusive juris- 
diction over the grazing and range 
lands of the country. 

Each day’s hearing was attended 
by Chairman John L. McClellan, of 
Arkansas, and by several members of 
the Committee. That the testimony 
will result in major changes in S. 
1149 is accepted. One can only 
guess, however, as to the content of 
those changes, and particularly as to 
those which affect the public lands. 

Will the Congress wish to debate 
this 50-year old problem of public 
land administration during an elec- 
tion year? We may not have the an- 
swer until 1952 is well underway. In 
any event, the published hearings 
will provide a record and valuable 
guidance for persons interested in 
these problems and policies. 
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Collingwood Appointed 
to Consultant Group 


G. H. Collingwood, author of 
American Forests’ monthly feature, 
Washington Lookout, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a six-man con- 
sultant group by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan to study 


the control program of the Bureau of | 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
This action by the Secretary is in re- 
sponse to a request from the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for a re- 
port covering the need for continuing 
each insect and plant disease pro- 
gram; revision of methods of con- 
trol; efforts being made to increase 
non-federal cooperation and contri- 
butions; and whether or not the pro- 
gram should be made contingent up- 
on adequate laws and their enforce- 
ment. 

In addition to Mr. Collingwood, 
the Secretary named Dr. G. D. Hum- 
phrey, president of the University of 
Wyoming; Fred V. Heinkel, presi- 
dent Missouri Farmers Association; 
Roy E. Yung, Director of Agricul- 
ture, Springfield, Illinois; L. S. 
Hi'chner, National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association; and W. A. 
Minor, assistant to Mr. Brannan, 
who the group elected as chairman. 

Public hearings on all the control 
programs will be held at the five re- 
gional headquarters of the Bureau 
and at Denver, with the goal of com- 
pleting the report by the end of the 
year. 

* * * 


Willett F. Ramsdell, Pack Foun- 
dation professor at the University of 
Michigan, died of a heart attack at 
his home in Ann Arbor September 
29. 

Professor Ramsdell was secretary 
of the Michigan Forest Industries In- 
formation Committee, and last year 
made a survey of the American Tree 
Farm System. The preliminary re- 
port on this survey was released in 
December at the National Tree Farm 
meeting. 

* * % 


Harold G. Wilm, chief of flood | 


control surveys at the U. S. Forest 
Service experiment station in Port- 
land, Oregon since 1949, has been 
promoted and transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C. where he will head all 
forest service research in the field of 
forest influences. The transfer, to be 
effective about November 1, places 
Dr. Wilm in the chair vacated by E. 
N. Munns who retired early this fall. 
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Protect property and guard 
lives with Indian Fire Pumps 
— the world’s greatest fire 
fighters. Indians are unsur- 
passed for fast, efficient fire 
fighting. Big 5 gal. air con- 
ditioned tank carries either 
by handle or slung on back. 
Only clear water used. First 
choice of foresters, fire de- 
partments, lumbermen, camp- 
ers, etc. 


Indian Fire Pumps are ideally suited for Civil Defense. 
Thousands were used in World War Il. Portability on the 
back leaves arms and hands free. Send for circular giving 
full details and describing the full line. 


THE SMITH INDIAN BACK FIRING DRIP TORCH 


Endorsed by foresters, fire depts., loggers, railroads, 
etc. Developed after extensive field research. Wide- 
ly used for slash disposal, burning right of way, etc. 


INDIAN 





‘a.2 861 gal. tank. Seal 
tight handy filler 
cap. Brass feed 
pipe. Strongly 
built. 

Send for 


circular. 











THE SMITH INDIAN 
FOR DRINKING WATER SUPPLY TANK 


CIRCULAR p 
LARGE +INCH 


| OPENING FOR RAPIDLY 
i AILUNG TANK 
a 


SEND 





5 Gal. Capacity 
Armco Zinc Grip 
Steel Tank 


PUSH BUTTON FAUCET 


For carrying drinking water to construction, 
fire fighting or road crews. Also used for 
refilling Indian Fire Pump tanks on the fire 
line. Large opening for easy filling. Push 
button faucet. Carries by handle or slung 
on back. Air conditioned tank. 








405 MAIN ST. 
UTICA 2, N. Y. 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS: 
Fieck Brothers, Limited 
110 Alexander Street 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 


Titan Chain Saws, Inc. 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 


Hercules Equipment & Fred E. Barnett Company 
Rubber Company. Inc. 2005 S. E. 8th Ave. 
435 Brannan Street Portiand, Oregon 
San Francisco 7, California x: 
Roy G. Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 


L. N. Curtis & Sons 


Fred E. Barnett Company 
600 426 W. Third Street South C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 


Spring Street 





Los Angeles, California Kiamath Falls, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Hamilton, Canada 
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Elsewhere around the nation, pub- 
lishers have been forced to raise their 
prices. In Los Angeles daily news- 
stand prices have skyrocketed from 
seven to ten cents for a morning pa- 
per, while many Sunday editions 
have gone from ten to 15 cents, some 
even 20. A voluntary reduction in 
papers printed for street sales was 
also imminent. 

That’s, indeed, the situation today. 
It reached a climax last July 1 when 
Canada, supplier of 80 percent of our 
newsprint needs and of more than 
half the entire world output, added a 
ten dollar bill to its price per ton. 

Students of the problem trace its 
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such type mill investment in Canada. 
Newsprint has been a blacksheep ever 
since, and its bargaining position has 
become even less favorable by having 
to compete for raw material against 
producers of kraft paper, worth $40 
to $60 a ton more. 

Meanwhile, demands created by 
increased circulations have skyrock- 
eted U. S. imports from Canada to 
more than double the depression rate. 
In 1932 imports from north of the 
border totaled only 1,647,000 tons, 
and last year the figure was greater 
than 4,700,000 tons—more than twice 
Canada’s entire production in 1932. 

Faced with this predicament, which 
threatens to get worse before its gets 
better, isn’t it time American pub- 
lishers pool their funds and launch 
a cooperative newsprint venture of 
their own in our only remaining vir- 
gin timber expanse—Southeast Alas- 
ka? The pattern is already estab- 
lished, in the form of two successful 
southern cooperatives, first Southland 
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Paper at Lufkin, Texas and more re- 
cently the Coosa River mill in Ala- 
bama. 

It’s been 30 years since pulp and 
paper people began casting covetous 
eyes toward the ‘timber rich Tongass 
National Forest of Alaska. But like 
the early spring lineup of boys along 
a cold swimming pool, each has been 
waiting for the other to take the first 
plunge. They dabbled their toes in 
the water, but they didn’t leap—not 
until last July, the same month pub- 
lishers felt the blow of price increases. 

Unfortunately for the publishers, 
this first Alaska mill, to be erected by 
the Ketchikan Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, plans to produce its high-grade 
pulp for manufacture of cellophane 
and rayon in the States—not for 
newsprint. Forest Service officials 
point out, however, that the vast tim- 
ber resources of the Tongass can per- 
manently support five or six mills of 
similar size. 

Furthermore, the door is open for 
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Each of these areas contains 
enough timber to supply a mill 


Ward Cove, northeast of Ketchikan, 
is site for first Alaska pulp mill 








publisher cooperatives (or any oth- 
er groups) to negotiate much the 
same kind of contract as did the 
Ketchikan company, jointly owned 
by the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber 
Company of Bellingham, Washington 
and the American Viscose Corporation 
of Philadelphia. The 50-year con- 
tract involves one and a half billion 
cubic feet of pulptimber, located 
largely on the northerly portion of 
Prince of Wales Island and consist- 
ing of 75 percent hemlock, the bal- 
ance mainly Sitka spruce. A 40 mil- 
lion dollar plant of 500-ton daily ca- 
pacity will be erected and in opera- 
tion at Ward Cove six miles north- 
east of Ketchikan by mid-1954. 

Attractive rates for the contracted 
timber carry with them provision for 
conservation of the area’s natural re- 
sources. This includes cutting tim- 
ber on a sustained-yield basis, safe- 
guarding salmon spawning streams, 
prevention of pollution and preserva- 
tion of significant scenic values. 

Yes, the time is ripe. for newspaper 
publishers to get their feet wet in 
Alaska’s warmer - than - they - think 
waters, but they had better hurry be- 
fore producers of pulp for other pur- 
poses shut them out. Right now they 
have an opportunity to add at least 
another 20 percent of their newsprint 
requirements to the scant 20 percent 
now being produced in the United 
States. Last year their total consump- 
tion was 5,857,000 short tons, of 
which little more than a million tons 
came from U. S. mills, most of the 
rest from Canada. Wouldn't it ease 
their woes immeasurably to know 


they had a million tons yearly com- 
ing from Alaska? 


Ask Forest 


Service officials in 


USFS photo 


Giant Alaska spruce were felled during 
World War II to supply vital lumber 


The 200-year-old spruce in this stand 
average more than 36 inches diameter 


USFS photo 


Washington who they regard as the 
best-informed man on Alaska’s for- 
ests and their untapped potentials. 
They'll tell you as quick as a wink, 


“B. Frank Heintzleman, regional 
forester of Alaska. He’s been up 


there half a lifetime, since 1922.” 

I airmailed a letter to Mr. Heintzle- 
man and asked him several pointed 
questions about Alaska’s newsprint, 
paper and pulp potentials. Chief 
among them was: “Would it be feasi- 
ble for American newspaper publish- 
ers to coordinate efforts and interests 
and develop big-capacity newsprint 
mills in Alaska, just as they have 
done in the South?” 

His reply was an enthusiastic af- 
firmative: “The establishment of a 
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newsprint manufacturing plant in 
Alaska by a group of newspaper pub- 
lishers appears to me to be wholly 
feasible. The timber is of the prop- 
er species for good newsprint, and 
a large resérve (50-year supply) of 
timber can be arranged for with the 
Forest Service to justify the costs of 
a large plant. Logging is relatively 
cheap and can be carried on for nine 
to ten months of the year. The pa- 
per mills can be built on the shores 
of tidewater from which shipments 
to markets can be made year round. 
And the mills can be located near ex- 
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isting towns, thus obviating the estab- 
lishment of company towns. 

“Ample water power for mill op- 
erations can be developed at fair 
costs, and mill process water is avail- 
able. Local labor can be recruited to 
provide a good portion of the woods 
and mill forces, and the Pacific North- 
west states can be depended upon to 
supply skilled workers. Winter tem- 
peratures seldom fall to zero, and 
families of workers engaged in pres- 
ent Alaska industries experience no 
undue living hardships.” 

Mr. Heintzleman explained that for 
many years the Alaska-Juneau Mine 
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Ketchikan Spruce Mills already is util- 
izing timber from the Tongass Forest 
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has maintained a complement of 1000 
workers. There’s every reason to be- 
lieve that if a mining industry can 
retain its laboring force on a con- 
tinuing basis, a newsprint mill operat- 
ing in a moderate climate throughout 
the year could also hire and keep 
happy workers needed to cut wood 
and operate mills. The labor force 
for the new Ketchikan mill will prob- 
ably total 1200, half at the plant and 
the other 600 in the woods. 
“Cheap water-way transportation 
along the Inside Passage from South- 
eastern Alaska to Puget Sound cities 
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and connections with a transconti- 
nental railroad terminal at Prince 
Rupert, B. C. can be arranged by a 
barge and railroad-car ferry service,” 
Mr. Heintzleman asserted. “The 
somewhat higher cost of labor in 
Southeastern Alaska will be largely 
offset by the lower cost. of logs de- 
livered to the Alaska mills.” 

The Inside Passage, in addition to 
offering one of the most scenic water 
routes on the continent, affords a 
protected seaway from Puget Sound 
cities through Southeastern Alaska. 
Ketchikan, southernmost city, is only 
95 miles from the Canadian National 
Railway’s western terminal at Prince 
Rupert. Distance from Ketchikan to 
Bellingham, Washington, via the In- 
side Passage water route is 570 miles, 
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a day and a half run. At Bellingham 
the boats could unload to freight cars 
of the Great Northern Railroad. 
Mills established at Juneau would be 
only 240 miles further away. 

In fact, newsprint mills in Alaska 
would have better access to transpor- 
tation than do some of the success- 
ful British Columbia pulp and paper 
operations. Mr. Heintzleman points 
out there are “no restrictions on ship- 
ping newsprint or pulp to any market 
in the United States, or to free coun- 
tries everywhere, nor is there any- 
thing to prevent a paper mill operat- 
ing a steamship service of its own.” 

Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, when queried 
in much the same fashion as was Mr. 
Heintzleman, had this to say: “At 
present publishers have no plans to 
finance and build a newsprint mill 
in Alaska. Availability of power 
must be assured (Mr. Heintzleman 
answers that), and , of course, very 
high construction costs are holding 
up things that might have been start- 
ed several years ago.” 

“I want to see newsprint made in 
Alaska,” Mr. Williams added, “be- 
cause Alaska has all the elements nec- 
essary for production. I believe water 
shipments can be made from Alaska 
on a competitive basis to the con- 
suming market. It is important from 
the standpoint of our nation that 
Alaska develops a reasonably stable 
economy, and not be just an outpost 
maintained for the Army, Navy and 
the Air Force. So far as I know, 
things that in the past prevented de- 
velopment of newsprint production 
in Alaska are rapidly evaporating.” 





Texas Forest Service photo 


Southland Paper Mill, Lufkin, Texas, 


was a pioneer in newsprint production 


In the late 20s a group of West 
Coast publishers actively investigated 
Alaska’s possibilities for newsprint 
production. They were stymied by 
the advent of the depression, followed 
by World War II and later prohibi- 
tive construction costs. Another de- 
terrent has been that since some five 
years are required to get a newsprint 


mill into production, publishers have 
hesitated to risk the investment so 
long as they could obtain adequate 
supplies from established sources. 
Then, too, they have feared current 
suppliers might cancel contracts in 
retaliation against potential Alaska 
competition, leaving them high and 
dry before their new mill was ready. 

But today Canada has a larger po- 
tential market for its newsprint wares 
than it can hope to supply. Large as 
that $116 a ton figure seems to most 
Americans, Canadians assert it’s far 
below world-market prices. British 
newspapers will pay up to $70 high- 
er, and in many nations, especially in 
news-starved Latin America, you can 
hear bids of $200 and more. 

There’s a distinct probability the 
situation will soon become more 
acute, for other nations in those parts 
of the world we so desperately need 
to keep free and informed are de- 
manding allocations from the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. 

In fact, emergency allocations of 
15,800 metric tons of newsprint were 
recommended September 24 for ten 
countries “in special need.” Just as 
when a previous allocation of more 
than 27 thousand tons was granted, 
United States and Canadian publish- 
ers will give up some of their sched- 
uled supplies in order to make the 
allocations possible. 

Dr. Torres Bodet, Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
recently warned that the increasing 
shortage in newsprint and printing 
paper production is “one of the most 
serious dangers besetting education 
and mass communication . . . where- 
by the peoples may get to know, 
understand and value one another.” 

A group of Brazilian newspaper 
publishers, financed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s International Basic Economy 
Corporation, recently took matters in 
their own hands and bought a New 
York State paper plant right under 
American publishers’ noses. They'll 
convert the plant, formerly confined 
to turning out specialty papers, into 
newsprint production. 

Certainly one can’t deny American 
newspapers already have a rich herit- 
age steeped in accomplishments 
through cooperative effort. They can 
be justly proud that the press associ- 
ations to which they all contribute 
are the most accurate and objective 
in the world, and they can point to 
two successful ventures on the part 
of southern publishers in developing 
their own mills for newsprint. 

Let’s take a closer look at those 
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Holy Old Mackinaw 


in the Smoke 


By H. V. SIMPSON 


Executive Vice-President, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Clayton Robinson, - logger 
with bark on, calls fire 
fighting a thirsty business 





patches of stump ranches around 
the 311,000 acres of Oregon’s 
ill-famed Tillamook Burn as early as 
April 3 of this year. Governor Doug- 
las McKay advanced the Oregon fire 
season’s starting date from May 15 
to April 10. At the Forest Grove head- 
quarters of the Northwest Oregon 
District the work and thought of 
Warden John Edward Schroeder 
turned from tree planting and other 
phases of the Rehabilitation Project 
on the Big Burn to Enemy Fire. 
The old wiseacres with bark on 
among the hundred and more con- 
tract loggers and their men, who were 
still going strong after 18 years of 
salvaging marketable wood from the 
black snags of the Tillamook, saw 
an inevitable time of trouble ahead. 
They recalled the record-breaking ex- 
plosion of fire there in August, 1933, 
when some 240,000 acres of trees 400 
years old literally blew up in 24 
hours, piling smoke 40,000 feet aloft 
sending ashes west to fall on ships 
a thousand miles at sea. They remem- 
bered how islands of trees remained 


: IRES began to blaze in the fern 





A MONTH AFTER this article 
was written, 17,000 additional 
acres had burned in a Septem- 
ber flareup of the April Elkhorn 
fire on the Tillamook Burn; fire 
in Pacific County, Washington, 
had burned 1200 acres; Canyon 
Creek fire in Whatcom County, 
Washington, 5000 acres; and a 
Sardine Creek fire in Oregon 
13,000 acres. 
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and District Warden John 
Edward Schroeder trade data 





alive, miraculously to become sources 
of new growth among the dense 
stands of a dead, black forest. Then, 
the sweep of fire again in 1939—and 
again in 1945. 

“Every six years she’s burned over 
since ’33,” said the old-timers, and the 
saying was published in many news- 
papers. “Now another six years are 
up. Who can stop another burn over 
the Tillamook in 1951?” 

By April 19 the winter planting of 
3,200,000 seedlings by the state was 
done, under smoky skies. No fog had 
rolled in from the Tillamook shore for 
two weeks. 

On April 23 a power saw spit fire 
in a logging show of the Elkhorn area 
of the Big Burn. It turned to a stream 
of flame through the parched ground 
cover. The snags blazed upward. 
Fire whirls from the snag tops carried 
the blaze along. 

“Paul Bunyan’s blowtorches,” said 
the loggers. an old term on the Tilla- 











Drivers claim their giant 
bulldozers can throw more 
dirt in a day than 200 men 


* 
Alec Scott, a contract log- 


ger on the Burn, surveys 
some thriving new growth 









Oregon’s Tillamook Burn was a proving ground this year for better 
fire suppression techniques, but prevention still lagged far behind 


mook. “And there she blows. We may 
hold this one, but with such a start of 
drouth, think what it'll be when the 
August easters blow dry from over 
in the desert!” 

The April fire on the Burn was 
controlled at 7400 acres. But even as 
he left it under patrol, Warden Ed 
Schroeder was planning for the worst 
of fire seasons. The menace of 
bracken fern should be greened over 
in May. June could be a wet one. 
Then, school out, the tourists, the 
vacationists, the fishermen, the Fourth 
of July holidays. Thinking of the like 
would make any protection man break 
out in cold spring sweats. The two 
main roads from Portland to the sea- 
shore wound through the black hills 
of the thrice-burned forest. So the 
Portland Oregonian regularly wrote 
up the Tillamook as “Oregon’s monu- 
mental disgrace and eyesore.” 

After the third fire, 1945, the Ore- 
gon legislature had acted on the long- 


As in neighboring Washington, where the Yacolt Burn serves as a 
grim reminder of the ravages of fire, water is a potent weapon 






















growing need for a state-sponsored 
rehabilitation project on the 311,000 
acres which had shown ability to 
produce one of the world’s great for- 
ests. Before the third fire the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, un- 
der the leadership of President Or- 
ville Miller, had demonstrated the 
practicability of extensive roadside | 
plantings. However, the 1945 fire had 

left the seedlings black and dead. It 

was recognized that the first need was 
to strip off snags around large islands, 
serving to confine any fire that would 

be started. The voters had approved 

a $10,500,000 bond issue for a 15- 

year job. 

This was Warden Ed’s responsibil- 
ity, too. The work had been making 
famous progress through two years, 
in road building, cutting of snag-free 
strips, plantings, seeding from the air. 
Oregonians had good hope for a new 
green land on the Tillamook. 


But there would be July. It was a 
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tough month for protection men in 
any year. And in this, another 
“jinx year” on the Big Burn, with 
the driest of dry springs—and then 
August and the berry-pickers—Sep- 
tember, with hunters hitting the 
woods for birds, smoking, camping 
out, gun-flash hazards everywhere on 
grass and fern—the October deer 
drive— 

Such thoughts in the aftermath of 
a 7400-acre April fire were doing Ed 
Schroeder no good. He put them out 
of his mind, as he had been doing 
since taking over the protection of 
the Burn after the fire of *45. He 
looked back to the meetings of coop- 
eration and education with the log- 
gers that he had held everywhere in 
the Northwest Oregon District 
through the past winter, as in pre- 
vious winters. It was with the hun- 
dred contract loggers and their crews 
within the Tillamook Burn that War- 
den Ed saw the main hope for event- 
ual redemption of the black hills be- 
tween Portland and the sea. 

Ed Schroeder is a forest warden 
with the bark on. He grew up in an 
Oregon sawmill and logging family. 
A teenager with the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice in 1932, he learned trail making, 
snag falling, fire fighting and the 
other phases of protection in the hard 
way of work for wages to earn a liv- 
ing. By that same hard way he came 
through his schooling to a state for- 
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Accidental burning of this 
barn started what could 
have been another Yacolt 











estry inspector’s post and to his re- 
sponsibility of the past five years. 
Ed has had such foresters as the late 
Nelson Rogers, and George Spaur, 
Dwight Phipps and Lynn Cronemiller 
as his monitors, and he pays them all 
highest tribute. And on his own job 
as boss of the Big Burn he tracks on 
back through the years to the people 
of the woods, who are his people, 


and his great reliance is on the log- 
gers for eventual fire control on the 
Tillamook. 

The Elkhorn fire of April on the 
Tillamook started from a logging op- 
eration. There are bound to be log- 
ging fires always, with the power ma- 
chines of modern logging and the 
hazards of summer slash. But through 
his own experience and his Big Burn 
program of cooperation and educa- 
tion, Ed Schroeder knows that the 
vast majority of loggers are forest 
fire guards always—‘heart, soul and 
hide.” Only a few are irresponsibly 
careless on the summer job. When 
they are, it is “all hell let loose.” 

The logging crews on the Tillamook 
salvaged snags through 1947 with 
only 11 acres burned and through 
1948 with but ten acres. There were 
but three acres and a trifle over 
burned in 1949, a very bad year of 
fire weather. And, in 1950, the land 
burned on the 311,000 acres of the 
Tillamook was—three fourths of one 
acre! 

Ed Schroeder gives major credit 
to the hundred contract loggers of 
the Big Burn and their crews in two 
ways. First, they have removed an 
estimated three million snags from 
the Tillamook in 18 years. Big ones, 
amounting to eight billion board feet 
of wood salvaged for war lumber 
needs and for nation-wide farm and 
home building. An appreciable num- 
ber of retail lumber dealers have 
learned to prefer lumber from Big 
Burn timber for storage and display 
because it stays straight and stainless 
and serves as well as any other in 
terms of the right grade in the right 
place. 

The advertising program of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
educating consumers and dealers in 
the values of “economy grades” of 
lumber has helped materially in the 
marketing problems of salvage log- 
ging. The pulp market’s amazing 
growth has played another important 





part. So logging has passed over 
some areas of the Tillamook three 
times. It is expected to continue for 
another ten years on the Burn, re- 
moving another six billion board feet 
of snags. 

Second, the Schroeder program of 
education and cooperation has in ef- 
fect made every logging outfit a com- 
bat team that drops work, and wheels 
into battle at the first sight of smoke. 
There is, of course, an economic com- 
pulsion here. During the long official 
shutdowns of 1951 as many as 50,000 
wage-earning loggers were out of the 
woods in the Douglasfir region for 
long periods, at an estimated loss in 
wages alone of one million dollars a 
day. But this was only one element 
of economic dislocation in the two 
northwest corner states, where forest 
enterprise is the powerhouse of the 
region’s economy. In 1950, the yield 
of forest income in Oregon and Wash- 
ington was more than one and two- 
thirds billion dollars. Shutting off 
that flow of regional income at the 
source is a pretty serious piece of 
business. 

With all these and a thousand oth- 
er things in mind, Warden Ed 
Schroeder faced the fire weather days 
of °51. They were the worst the 
Douglasfir region had experienced 
since 1922, according to a study made 
by Charles S. Cowan, renowned for- 
ester, and manager of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association. 

More fires broke out on the Tilla- 
mook. One, starting on July 20, 
spread into a major fire. Warden Ed 
brought into battle a squadron of 23 
bulldozers, with 60 power saw teams, 
18 tank trucks, a dozen portable, 
high-pressure pumps, all under cen- 
tral direction by means of a two-way 
radio network. This fire, on the North 
Fork, was held to 2800 acres. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Tillamook two major fires had 
broken out in the worst possible 


(Turn to page 53) 


Big test for Washington protection crews came on July 11 when embers 
from the burning barn were blown high up on Huffaker mountain 
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T THIS season of the year it 
seems desirable that we give 
some consideration to the 
structural condition of our trees so 
that they may face the winter winds 
and sleet storms which lie ahead with- 
out fear of injury. 

One of the most important phases 
of shade tree care, and one frequently 
neglected, is proper bracing to pre- 
vent splitting and consequent struc- 
tural and esthetic damage to valuable 
trees. A rotten trunk is often the 
result of decay which started in the 
upper parts of the tree after a large 
branch was broken off. Proper brac- 
ing may not only prevent infection 
but actually prolong the life of a tree 
by eliminating the danger of split- 
ting which is so often followed by 
decay. 





OBSOLETE BRACING METHODS 
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MODERN BRACING METHODS 
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A properly placed slender cable may prevent the disfigurement of a valuable tree 


A tree may require cabling when 
others, which have protected it from 
winds, have been removed. V-shaped 
crotches are prone to split because 
of their construction and often need 
strengthening. Trees which are al- 
ready somewhat decayed usually con- 
tain one or more branches which call 
for mechanical support and, needless 
to say, crotches which have already 
started to split should be pulled to- 
gether and strengthened so as to 
avoid a complete break. 

Certain species are more prone to 
split than others. Fruit trees, silver 
maples, box elders, elms, lindens, wil- 
lows and sugar maples are among the 
worst offenders. 

Judgment, experience and training 
are required to determine the extent 
and type of bracing needed. If a tree 
can be observed under stress of wind 
and ice storms, the problem becomes 
simplified. Since cabling should be a 
preventive rather than a corrective 
measure it is better to err on the safe 
side than to take a chance. 

Methods of tree bracing have 


(Turn to page 40) 

























In the wake of the wind, where a year ago 
this month a hurricane wrought havoc on 
New York’s great timber preserve, cleanup 


workers race against constant fire threat 





By TONY ROBERTS 


one year ago this month. New 

York State’s Adirondack Moun- 
tain resort operators were in the 
midst of their annual hunting season 
boom. Hundreds of pleasure bound 
hunters were setting out for a Satur- 
day of stalking deer. 

It was a bad day from the start. 
The rain pelted them as they drove 
deeper into the mountain wilderness. 
By mid-afternoon, the rain was com- 
ing harder and a wind had whipped 
up. By 3:30, branches were falling. 
Soon the wind hit gale force. The 
falling branches were larger, and 


| WAS Saturday, November 25— 


ber in hard-hit Raquette Lake area 
N. Y. Conservation Dept. photo 


4 Workers cut and stack salvaged tim- 
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Photo by Dante Tranquille 
These are just a few of the many forest giants felled near 





Old Forge, New York, during last year’s disastrous blowdown 


frequently a whole tree off in the dis- 
tance would sway, crack and finally 
land on the moist earth with an ear- 
splitting crash. 

The falling timber came nearer 
and more often. The wind shrieked 
across the mountains and its message 
became terribly clear—get out while 
you can. Even the animals heard it. 
They, too, began to run, and the run- 
ning became increasingly difficult as 
the fallen trees set up a tangled bar- 
rier to all travel. 

Back in the villages, plate glass 
windows crashed with the force of 
the storm. Power went off. Tele- 
phone lines dropped in a web of con- 
fusion. Up in the Indian Lake coun- 
try, a crew of lumberjacks spent 
nine hours hacking and bulldozing 
their way along a forest road to get 
back to a highway. 

At Speculator, famous as Gene 
Tunney’s old training ground, lum- 
berman Paul Whitman cut through 
22 huge trees to get his car out of 
a 175-foot driveway. 

When it was all over, the results 


were plain: the famous New York 
State playground had been hit the 
most devastating, destructive blow in 
its history. The hurricane that had 
hurtled out of the southeast had 
struck down a tremendous chunk of 
the state’s most valuable forest land. 

The full impact of the great dam- 
age didn’t come until weeks later, 
after state conservation department 








A MASTER FIRE fighting plan 
to cope with blazes expected in 
the quarter-million-acre blow- 
down area of the Adirondacks 
has been formed by the New 
York Conservation Department. 
Complete public cooperation 
and mobilization of manpower 
and equipment in key areas are 
features of the emergency pro- 
gram. 





men had had a chance to survey by 
foot and air the entire mountain area. 
Their findings: that unless drastic 
steps were taken, and taken fast, the 
downed timber would make fuel for 
the most disastrous forest fire in the 
nation’s history. The fire they fear- 
fully foresaw would do inestimably 
more damage than the hurricane that 
fed it. 

Almost exactly five months later, a 
woodsman named Pierre walked into 
the state forest at Raquette Lake, 
swung his ax and launched the big- 
gest clean-up campaign in history. 

He was the vanguard of an army 
of more than 2000 lumberjacks who 
are fighting a sweating, back-break- 
ing, one-sided battle against a spark 
cast aside by a careless camper—a 
spark that the experts say could ig- 
nite the entire mountain playground 
from Forestport to Lake Placid. 





By July 1, the state had awarded 
contracts with private contractors on 
155,000 of the 188,000 acres con- 
sidered highest on its salvage priority 
list. These acres were estimated to 
be 50 percent blown down, and there- 
fore the most profitably salvaged. 

Scores of contractors, eager to get 
started, were rushing camp construc- 
tion and clearing timber roads for 
access to their sectors. 

A total of 105 salvage projects was 


Getting timber to loading point is a major problem in the Adi- 
rondacks. Here logs are hoisted aboard truck at Moffitt Beach 



















N. Y. Conservation Dept. photo 

















































tised. Material involved included 
about 22 million feet of sawlogs and 
in excess of 350,000 cords of pulp- 
wood. 

Getting Pierre and his hard-work- 
ing co-workers into the heretofore 
inviolate state forest preserve was no 
easy task. The full realization of the 
damage had been slow in filtering 


advertised by August 1. Of these, 
62 bids were approved for contracts 
— including 145,000 cords of pulp- 
wood ard 16 million feet of mixed 
hard and soft wood sawlogs. Total 
contract consideration amounts to 
$631,382. 

By early autumn approximately 
115 salvage projects had been adver- 


N. Y. Conservation Dept. photo 
Measuring some of the big blowdowns in the Raquette Lake 
region. The hurricane obviously had no respect for size 


To minimize the danger of fire—an ever-present threat— 
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Moffitt Beach was one of the most devastated localities 
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from the mountain fastnesses to 
Capitol Hill in Albany. But sud- 
denly it was there. 

Top officials became alarmed. Gov- 
ernor Dewey termed it a state emer- 
gency. Hurried conferences were 
called. 

There was only one thing to do, 
but it seemed herculean in the face 
of the vast damage. That was to en- 
list the state’s far-flung private lum- 
bering interests in cleaning up the 
matted tangle. The idea had its 
problems, the first of which was the 
lack of precedent. 

For decades the five-million acre 
Adirondack State Forest Preserve had 
been an inviolate forest wilderness, 
jealousy guarded against transgres- 
sors by the strict language of the 
state constitution. No lumbering, 
not even by conservation men had 
been allowed on the preserve. And 
conservation groups had lobbied for 
years to keep it that way. 

Governor Dewey called on Attor- 
ney General Nathaniel Goldstein to 
find a way around the strict consti- 
tutional wording. Goldstein, in a 
lengthy interpretation admitted that 
the constitution clearly prohibited the 
removal of timber from state land. 
But, he contended, the framers of the 
constitution would never have gam- 
bled on leaving the millions of 
downed trees in the forest, easy prey 
for a fire that could wipe out the 
entire wilderness. 

Goldstein also contended that as 
long as the trees were to be cut and 
removed from the tangle, the state 
should profit from the operation. A 
bill was then prepared and sent to 
the legislature with a special emer- 
gency message from the Governor’s 
office asking fast and favorable ac- 
tion. It permitted the state to con- 
tract with commercial lumbering in- 














terests for removal of the downed 
timber. 

It went through the Republican- 
dominated legislature with little de- 
bate, except for a few belated com- 
plaints by some conservationists who 
feared the bill might be the opening 
wedge for other transgression in the 
Adirondacks. But their voices were 
drowned in the tumult of compelling 
necessity for getting the job done. 

Although the bill opened up the 
Adirondacks to the first woodsman’s 
ax in more than a century, it was full 
of tight restrictions on what could 
and what couldn’t be cut. To make 
sure that no standing timber was 
harmed by overzealous woodsmen, it 
provided that each lumber contractor 
be patrolled and checked by state 
foresters. 

By June the salvage operation was 
well under way, but even the most 
optimistic lumbermen were skeptical 
about their chances of beating the 
forest fire to the punch. They watched 
closely as the woods became drier, 
as the pine needles bleached in the 
sun and campers began swarming 
into the damaged playground. 

If Governor Dewey and his aides 
were frightened of what could hap- 
pen to the big forested chunk of their 
state, the men on the fighting line 
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Brush and timber are piled alongside camp near Raquette Lake 


were even more concerned. They 
knew what a forest fire under normal 
conditions could do, and what could 
happen if this one got going. They 
didn't like to think of it. In the little 
resort villages scattered between the 
old rugged mountains, the villagers 
were happy to see the lumbermen 
start chopping, happy to know they'd 
not be alone if and when the blaze 
started. 

With the most critically damaged 
areas surveyed and charted and the 
bids by the contractors awarded, con- 
servation department foresters set to 
work to map tactics and prepare for 
the immediate fire danger, fully reali- 
zing that even under the best condi- 
tions, it would take at least three 
years before the fire threat could be 
alleviated. 

They rushed requisitions for pack 
pumps, dynamite, shovels, picks, 
gasoline powered pumps and axes. 
They turned their efforts to repairing 
hundreds of miles of storm-damaged 
telephone lines linking ranger sta- 
tions. They reopened fire trails and 
set up new lookout stations. 

They mobilized new personnel to 
serve as full-time fire lookouts, and 
contacted hundreds of villagers 
throughout the woods area to act as 
part-time fire wardens. They ordered 






scores of new portable two-way 
radios and held classes with volun- 
teer fire departments to brief them 
in their role. It was mobilization in 
high gear. 

Throughout the woods in almost 
inaccessible places, they built under- 
ground caves and highways. High- 
ways especially, they considered the 
most vulnerable. Interior forest tracts 
could be closed to the public on a 
moment’s notice if the woods became 
critically dry. But the highways, 
life blood of the thousands who live 
in the mountains couldn’t be closed. 
And one cigarette ash flicked from a 
car window could become the critical 
spark. 

For 50 yards each side of the high- 
ways, conservation crews working in 
almost continuous daytime duty, 
cleared all downed timber and brush. 
The job was given top priority, and 
miraculously it was almost finished 
by July 1. 

State foresters who brushed the 
remaining treetops in fire service 
planes, estimated that throughout the 
hardest hit six-county Adirondack 
area, 1,740,000 cords of soft wood, 
almost all virgin timber, were 
knocked down. On the open market, 
it would sell for 50 million dollars. 
In addition, Arthur S. Hopkins, chief 
of the department’s lands and forests 
division, estimated an additional 124 
million board feet of hardwoods were 
downed. 

The soft wood, pines, spruce and 
balsam, would make a pile four feet 
wide and four feet deep from New 
York City to Los Angeles and out 
into the Pacific. And it is this soft 
wood that is the biggest concern of 
those whose job it is to prevent the 
great fire. 

Harry C. Curnow, manager of the 
private 60,000-acre Whitney estate 


Every available woodsman has been recruited for this tremendous salvage operation. Even Canadians have “joined up” 
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located deep in the blowdown area 
pointed out that private lumbering 
took a terrific beating from the 
storm. 

“We thought we were running a 
managed forest, but the management 
seems to have been taken out of our 
hands,” he said. 

Maynard Fisk, Hamilton-Fulton 
County district forester added, “Any- 
one who had been doing any planned 
forestry in the Adirondacks had to 
throw away the plans the morning 
after the hurricane and start all over.” 

First to get started on the huge 
salvage job were the private timber 
owners, not burdened like the state 
with legal technicalities. Curnow 
was one of them. He figures that 
with luck and enough manpower, the 
Whitney tract can be roughly cleaned 
up within two years. 

The Finch-Pruyn Lumber Com- 
pany, the Adirondack’s largest com- 
mercial timber owner with 183,000 
acres also started early. The firm’s 
Glens Falls plants that turn out news- 
print for Reader's Digest and other 
periodicals, stepped up production, 
and recruiters started scanning the 
North Country for lumberjacks. 

Their call for seasoned woodsmen 
was only the opening gun in a battle 
for every able-bodied lumberjack in 
the Northeast. By mid-summer the 
manpower situation threatened to be 
the most important factor in the 
state's race with the fire menace. 

All were competing for the limited 
manpower available and the reservoir 
was draining fast. Limited employ- 
ment in the woods in past years 
hadn’t helped train new men and the 
terrific tangle of trees made know- 
how a virtual necessity. In fact the 


difficult type of lumbering involved 
in getting out downed timber didn’t 
help the recruiting campaign. Many 
old-timers were reluctant to work be- 
cause of the agility needed in clam- 
bering around the maze of trees. 

The danger of fire while deep in 
the woods was also an important 
factor. “How will we get out when 
this stuff starts to go?” woods-wise 
lumbermen asked. 

In Utica, gateway city to the 
Adirondacks, there wasn’t a willing 
woodsman to be found by late June. 
Employment service officials and pri- 
vate recruiters canvassed every 
woodsman’s haunt in the city and 
came up empty-handed. Everyone 
that was able was already working 
and still they called for more. 

Scouts went to lumber-conscious 
Quebec over the border and managed 
to get about 500 Canadian woodsmen 
for the Adirondack job and at last 
reports were still trying to get more. 
But the complications of working on 
downed timber were discouraging 
many. Those who agreed to work 
were brought over the border under 
bond to insure their return, when the 
job was done. 

State employment interviewer Wil- 
liam Kelly said there were jobs for 
double the number of woodsmen 
available. Some firms were so eager 
to recruit manpower, they reversed 
tradition by offering to train inex- 
perienced men. 

The state, in allotting sectors to pri- 
vate firms, stipulated that all camps 
be equipped with a specific amount 
of stand-by fire fighting equipment. 
But this was no consolation to the 
sweat-stained woodsmen wary of the 
first puff of smoke. 





Young, rugged Gordon LaPorte, a 
sub-contractor and the first man to 
swing an ax in the forest preserve, 
was worried. He billeted himself and 
his 40-man crew in the resort village 
of Raquette Lake rather than build 
camps deep in the woods. 

“I want to be able to sleep at 
night,” he declared. 

His point was lost for the moment. 

“Look,” he said, “I’m scared. My 
men are scared. If this stuff starts 
burning, I don’t know where we'd 
go. There just isn’t anywhere, but 
at least you'd have a better chance 
if you were near a highway.” 

LaPorte was toying with another 
idea in case survival becomes a top 
priority question. “Why not build 
sod caves into these ledges, and stock 
them with oxygen tanks just in case. 
A few men could ride out a bad fire, 
maybe.” 

LaPorte’s sector is a triangular area 
about five miles long on each leg, 
somewhat the same as scores of other 
sectors now under feverish salvage 
activity. It was 60 percent destroyed 
by the hurricane. The trees, mostly 
spruce, lie in tremendous confusion, 
so fantastically tangled that a man 
could walk all day and not have 
traveled a mile. The mammoth spruce 
lie uprooted like giant jack-straws. 

In this terrible confusion, tractors 
have no value. Woodsmen must re- 
vert to logging horses, those wonder- 
ful animals that need only a spoken 
command to snake the logs down 
woods trails to be cut into the de- 
sired lengths. Though there are no 
chugging, roaring tractor engines to 
puncture the normal quiet of the 
woods, the whine of the gas-powered 

(Turn to page 41) 





Workers load some of the windfalls surrounding Moffitt Beach 
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In this eleventh chapter of 
a series, Davy Crockett 
saves Oregon from the Red- 
coats when he learns the 
secret of their fair leader 
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NCLE BEN COTTER came up 
U to the logging camp yard with 

Elder Winstead Reeves, yarn- 
ing away about the battle he claimed 
that Sergeant Betsy Breakbones of 
the British Army had waged with 
Davy Crockett of Tennessee away 
back in 1820. 

Elder Reeves nodded most solemnly 
and said, “Why, I remember it well. 
I was six years old, time of the battle, 
and seven when Davy got back from 
Oregon and I heard him tell about it. 
That was in Murfreesboro.” 

“It was?” said Uncle Ben, looking 
and sounding a mite taken aback. 
“You heard Davy Crockett tell about 
Betsy Breakbones? With your own 
ears?” 

“I was jist seven,” said the elder. 
“But I recollect it right well.” 

“Right well,” echoed Uncle Ben. 
He sat down on a log and said, 
“Hmm.” 

It was hard to keep from busting 
right out laughing. I was with the 
other six of the crew of Ben Cotter’s 
little mill and logging outfit that was 
up in the pines of Mt. Hitt in South- 
ern Idaho. It was the summer of 
1904. I was 12, away from home on 
my first job. Part of my chores was 
being what the loggers called corral 
dog. At the corral after supper I’d 
heard the dickering between Elder 
Reeves and Uncle Ben on a horse 
trade. Then I was chased to camp. 


? 


Win Reeves was a wonder to me. 
There he was, a man who'd been born 
in 1814, in Kentucky when it was a 
wilderness. A boy right along with 
Abraham Lincoln. Able by his 90 
years to declare that his pa and 
grandpa had handled horses for Gen- 
eral George Washington. A Primitive 
Baptist, or Hard-shell, preacher for 
72 years, he claimed to be. A Hard- 
shell elder had to make his own living 
outside the church. Elder Reeves 
made his as a dealer in horses. 

He had pulled into camp this after- 
noon with a string of five. Now the 
trade on deck was between a span of 
Reeves four-year-olds and a Cotter 
team of older and bigger logging 
horses. The elder was holding out 
for a hundred dollars to boot. Uncle 
Ben wanted an even-up trade. They 
had agreed to sleep on the deal. So 
now there was no more horse talk. 
They were simply passing the time. 
Still, each man was looking for any 
chance to get some advantage of the 
other. 

“T recollect the occasion,” said Eld- 
er Reeves at last. “The exact account 
given by Mr. Crockett I jist fergit. 
Let’s hear yore account, Mr. Cotter. 
I’m sure it is the correct one. It will 
refresh my recollection, I’m sure, 
sir.” 

The elder looked at Uncle Ben with 
eyes that brimmed with blue twinkles, 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Big Lee was a firm believer in signs—chicken signs—and he was seldom 
wrong when it came to picking the time and place for bobwhite hunting 


«“ IG LEE” is typical of the 

° B southern hill country farm- 

ers. He chews and smokes 

] h ks ° strong homespun tobacco, firmly be- 

| an lieves in signs, wears scratchy long- 

e handled underwear, and _ always 

knows the regular hangout of several 

° coveys of bobwhite quail. He likes to 

to a go quail hunting occasionally, and he 
is no slouch as a wing shot. 

~ ‘ When “Wash” and John and I 

pulled into “Big Lee’s” yard that cold 

Dominicker : November morning, he greeted us 

with a smile that wrinkled his stub- 

bled face from ear to ear. “Git out 


and come in,” he said. “They ain’t 

OOS ter . no use’n goin out yit,” he continued, 

as he plopped a huge gob of amber 

e against a squatty rosebush. Every- 

thing seemed set for Wash and John 

. and me to get going, but our 240- 

By CARLOS VINSON pound farmer friend had other ideas. 

It was one of those cold cloudy 
days with the ground frozen hard, 
and we had to admit that the crack- 
ling fire stirred up by the old bache- 
lor farmer did feel mighty good. Big 
Lee brewed a pot of strong coffee on 
his cast iron heater, and everything 
was going fine until he crammed his 
pipe full of homespun dark leaf and 
fired up. Of all the fumes I’ve ever 
inhaled, I’d choose the aroma of 
burning synthetic rubber over that 
any old day. 

Finally, squinting under a freshly 
puffed cloud of the stifling smoke, 
Big Lee pointed a gnarled finger out 
his front window and said, “They'll 
be stirring now. I can tell by the 
actions of that old dominicker rooster 
of mine.” I had noticed a flock of 
his dominickers huddled up in the 
honeysuckle vines that matted his 
garden fence when we arrived, and 
now the old rooster had ventured out 
into a field and was scratching and 
clucking for the hens to come on. 

According to Big Lee, when the 
chickens start stirring and scratching 
for food, the bobwhites will invari- 
ably do the same thing, and at just 
about the same time. All three of us 
had been hunting with our host be- 
fore, and experience had taught us 
not to weigh his quail hunting ideas 
too lightly. 

It was almost nine o’clock when 
















































Author Vinson calls in the dogs after 
getting kis legal limit of bobwhites 
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Wash, John and Minnie pose proudly with most of the 


four-man bag taken under Big Lee’s unerring guidance 


we started out across a weed-grown 
apple orchard just to the rear of Big 
Lee’s house. Wash’s pointer, Bones, 
and my two setters, Jack and Minnie, 
started whipping back and forth 
through the tall rank weeds in high 
gear. Near the far end of the two- 
acre plot Jack scented game and be- 
gan creeping along very slowly. Big 
Lee commented, “That old dog smells 
birds.” To most all southern farmers 
bobwhites are just plain “birds.” 

The covey was running, I knew that 
from Jack’s actions, and it wasn’t 
long before Bones and Minnie also 
started creeping along behind my 
rugged old setter. “They'll be jittery 
as cold as it is,” Wash said, but Big 
Lee didn’t think so. “They'll make 
for that wild honeysuckle thicket in 
the fence row and there we'll have to 
stomp them out,” he said, between 
puffs on his foul smelling pipe. 

Big Lee was right. At the edge of 
the honeysuckles Jack froze like a 
statue, and Bones and Minnie backed 
beautifully. With Big Lee and Wash 
on one side of the thicket and John 
and me on the ether, | ripped a toe 
through the outer vines and the 
thicket fairly bubbled buzzing brown 
projectiles for the next few seconds. 

There must have been fully 20 
birds in the covey, and they scattered 
to the four winds. All types of shots 
were offered, straight-aways, quarter- 
ing circles, rising shots, weed top 





skimmers and what have you, and it 
sounded like a miniature invasion of 
some South Pacific Island when we 
cut loose. A rapidly rising cock was 
my first target, and I crumpled him 
beautifully. I saw John tumble one 
between my own fast shots, and I 
heard Big Lee and Wash booming 
away on the opposite side of the 
thicket. My second shot was at a 
speedy quartering hen just above the 
weed tops, and I missed her as clean 
as a whistle. On a late straggler, how- 
ever, I scored again. 


John had one down plus a winged 
bird that had pitched into the tall 
weeds some distance out. Big Lee and 
Wash were yelling “dead bird” on 
their side of the thicket, and I knew 
then that their shooting had not all 
been in vain. Big Lee had doubled, 
and Wash had downed one of two 
possibles. 

“Ain’t no use’n trying to hunt 
singles now days in this part of the 
country,” said Big Lee, as he took 
the last of his two birds from Jack. 
“They hit the ground and run like 
turkeys and a man will walk his legs 
off trying to find them. It’s better 
to hunt coveys and get your birds 
that way,” he wound up. Wash and 
John and I were perfectly willing to 
leave direction of the whole show up 
to him. 

“Nother bunch uses in that lespe- 
deza patch over by them there 


woods,” said our farmer friend, 
pointing a finger in the direction of 
a hillside scrub oak woods patch. All 
three dogs were already headed in 
that direction, and it was a real plea- 
sure to watch them work. Jack, de- 
spite his eight years and a partially 
crippled hind leg, led the parade as 
usual. He is the most individual old 
son-of-a-gun I’ve ever seen in the 
field. 

He just never would buddy up with 
any other dog out in the field. He 
gets off to himself, hunts the most 
likely nooks first, usually along the 
fence rows and field border thickets, 
and then winds up by circling back 
and forth across the portion of the 
field not already covered by the 
hunters. 

Another thing about old Jack, he 
is a trailer instead of a circler. In 
other words, when he strikes the trail 
scent of a feeding or running covey, 
he will stick strictly to the trail in- 
stead of starting to circle and pin the 
birds down that way. This is a habit 
of his that I have never tried to alter, 
and for very good reason. Many 
winged bobwhites that otherwise 
would have been lost have been 
trailed down and caught by the old 
boy. Another thing, many coveys 
of bobwhites will run on the ground 
for 200 to 300 yards before stopping, 
and most circling dogs will give up 
and quit long before they go that far 
in their circles. Minnie, a daughter 
of Jack, and Bones are both circling 
dogs. They depend on direct body 


(Turn to page 48) 


Big Lee, who can hunt with the best 
of them, admires a well-earned trophy 
































Dr. C. A. Schenck, who de- 
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the principal ad- 
at annual banquet 


O MANY of the more than 300 

American Forestry Association 

members and 54 forestry stu- 
dents who gathered from all parts of 
the country for the autumn joint 
meeting of AFA and the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, conventions that follow may 
well come as an anticlimax. For the 
October 8-10 get-together in Jeffer- 
son, a picturesque village in New 
Hampshire's north woods, was a suc- 
cess described by old-timers as out- 
standing in the annals of either or- 
ganization. 

The setting was perfect for this 
meeting that marked the Association’s 
75th anniversary and the Society’s 
50th. The Granite State’s surround- 
ing White Mountains were bedecked 
with a riot of breath-taking fall col- 
ors, accommodations at the Waum- 
bek Hotel were superb, the program 
interesting and well executed. Even 
the weatherman (after a stern rebuke 
by New Hampshire’s Governor Sher- 
man Adams) responded with some 
real Republican weather. 

It had been 18 years since AFA 
last met in this New England strong- 
hold of timber and tradition. Some 
of the changes wrought by nearly 
two decades were startling, all were 
gratifying. The state, one of the orig- 
inal 13 colonies, reflected most of the 
conservation progress apparent any 
other place in the country and much 
that could be found only on lands 
within its own boundaries, 84 percent 
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AFA Lauds New Hampshire 


More than 350 delegates and student guests review 


progress, hear challenge of future at joint October 


convention of Granite State’s Society and the Association 


of which are forested. Yes, New 
Hampshire, with its unique timber 
tax law, its fire prevention and sup- 
pression work, its forest management 
plans, its industry, and its coopera- 
tive enterprises had come a long way 
since 1933 when the nation hailed a 
“new deal” in forestry. 

But the appreciation was not mere- 
ly for the veteran convention-goers 
who could measure progress by com- 
parison. There was plenty for the 
uninitiated, too. It was an inspira- 
tion to the young forestry students to 
see the venerable but still dynamic 
Dr. C. A. Schenck stride about the 
lobby of the Waumbek with an en- 
ergy that belied his 83 years, and to 
hear the booming resonance of his 
voice. 

The students were heartened, also, 
by the assurance that now as never 
before were there opportunities in the 
field of conservation. Guests of 
AFA, they represented eight schools 

the School of Forestry and the De- 
partment of Conservation, Yale Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, Uni- 
versity of Maine, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, University of Connecticut, 
Harvard University, New York State 
College of Forestry, and University 
of New Hampshire. 

The meeting fairly exuded opti- 
mism. Everywhere there was evidence 
of progress. But the delegates were 
not resting on past accomplishments. 
The talk was mainly of the future, of 
the challenge to keep the conserva- 


tion trend constantly on the upswing. 
There was talk, too, of the role of 
people, individually and collectively, 
in conservation, The convention 
theme, “People and Conservation” 
was indeed a fitting one. 

Registration for the three-day 
meeting got underway Sunday, Oc- 
tober 7. A number of delegates came 
in earlier to indulge in a few pre- 
convention gabfests, renew old ac- 
quaintances and make new ones. 
Lawrance W. (Larry) Rathbun and 
Howard Mendenhall, of the New 
Hampshire Society, were on hand to 
greet the early birds. Sunday also 
was the day for a reunion of Biltmore 
Forest School Alumni with their be- 
loved teacher, Dr. Schenck, who 
founded the school (first in the U. S.) 
in 1898. As mementos of their affec- 
tion, his proteges presented the doc- 
























































































At panel session, |. to r. rear, L. E. Partain, D. C. Everest, D. Graham, E. C. 
Hirst; front, Dr. P. B. Sears, L. F. Whittemore, Gov. S. Adams, X. L. Pellicer 


tor with a cane and a photograph 
framed with wood from the Califor- 
nia redwood grove dedicated to him 
last July. 

Monday marked the beginning of 
business sessions. Edgar C. Hirst, 
president of the New Hampshire So- 
ciety, extended a cordial welcome to 
delegates and guests before turning 
the sessions over to D. C. Everest, 
AFA president. 

Mr. Everest likened AFA to a foot- 
ball team which has just entered the 
first few seconds of the fourth quar- 
ter of its first game. Pointing out 
that the battle for the adoption of 
sound conservation practices is not 
unlike a football game, he stressed 
that victory depends on the team. 

“In this first game, which will cov- 
er 100 years of playing time, the per- 
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sonnel of the team and its coaching 
staff will change many times. As | 
see it, it is incumbent on the present 
membership to carry on the princi- 
ples and ideals of those forward-look- 
ing men who for 75 years have been 
working to educate people to the 
realization that the future of this 
country depends on the continued 
wise use of our natural resources,” 
he said. 

After reviewing the opportunities 
in conservation and the virtually un- 
exploited field for young people, Mr. 
Everest introduced New Hampshire’s 
forester - governor, the Honorable 
Sherman Adams. 

A forceful speaker with a robust 
sense of humor, the governor dis- 
cussed the meeting’s general theme 
and set the stage for one of the high- 


At banquet, |]. to r., E. C. Hirst, New Hampshire Society president; Dr. 
C. A. Schenck, L. F. Whittemore, toastmaster; Mrs. Sherman Adams, D. C. 
Everest, AFA president; Gov. S. Adams, Mrs. J. Storrow, R. D. Anderson 
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Some of the 54 forestry 
students from eight schools 
who were guests of AFA 
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AT ITS BUSINESS meeting, the 
AFA Board of Directors accept- 
ed special grants from Dr. 
Schenck’s friends to establish, in 










his name, a program of woodlot 






awards to recognize individual 
landowners who have demon- 
strated outstanding management. 
Dr. Schenck also was presented 
with an honorary life member- 


ship in AFA, 





































































lights of the convention—a panel dis- 
cussion on people and resources. He 
decried the trend toward state social- 
ism and a strangling of individual 
freedoms and emphasized local re- 
sponsibilities as the real bulwark of 
the philosophy of conservation— 
“sustaining the people.” 

The panel, ably moderated by 
Lloyd Partain, AFA director, was 
composed of David Graham, finan- 
cial vice-president, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; Laurence F. Whit- 
temore, president of Brown Com- 
pany; X. L. Pellicer, vice-president, 
St. Augustine, Florida National 
Bank; and Dr. Paul B. Sears, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

In a prologue to the panel, Partain 
declared that conservation must be- 
come universal. Since it pays all the 
people, he said, it becomes every- 
body’s responsibility. 

The first speaker, David Graham, 
discussed big business and conserva- 
tion. He called for utilization with- 
out waste and said timber withdrawn 
from use is not sound business. He 
also made a prediction of great sig- 
nificance—that forest fire insurance 
is likely to become a reality very 
soon. This prediction was reiter- 
ated by others, both in formal ad- 
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Field trip to Phillips Brook 
logging camp of Inter- 
national Paper Company 


dresses and in informal discussions. 

L. F. Whittemore, the second 
speaker, expressed the viewpoint of a 
New England business leader and dis- 
cussed many of the operations of his 
own firm, the Brown Company. One 
feature of his remarks was an ex- 
planation of New Hampshire’s tim- 
ber tax law. He expressed confidence 


that the law will result in true con- 
servation because the tax penalty is 
placed on the cutting of timber rath- 
er than growth. Both pertinent and 
laugh provoking was his observation 
that an over-mature tree is entitled to 
an honest burial—that is, serving a 
useful purpose. 

Discussing conditions in Florida, 
X. L. Pellicer emphasized the role of 
the small town banker in educating 
the people to good conservation prac- 
tices. He told of the great awakening 
in the South and of Florida’s prog- 
ress toward solving its number one 
conservation problem, forest fires. 
He credited the AFA Congress of 
1946 with inspiring him into action. 

Dr. Sears’ subject, “The Intangi- 
bles of Conservation,” was a differ- 
ent, but vital, approach to the issue. 
He pointed out that among the many 
forms in which wealth exists, none 
is more real or more important than 
those which are intangible. He 
warned that conservation goes far 
deeper than the matter of bread and 
butter, declaring it involves the whole 
conception of freedom, dignity, and 
the American spirit. 

An audience participation question 
and answer session followed the 
panel. 

On Monday afternoon delegates 


The hungry delegates line 
up for chow—beans, that is 
—at Phillips Brook camp Wy 








took their pick of five guided tours. 
Some went to the veneer mill and 
Granite State Tree Farm in North 
Stratford, others to the National For- 
est timber sale or to the Bartlett ex- 
perimental forest. Still others chose 
to watch cutting and forestry prac- 
tices on Brown Company lands or to 
visit surrounding recreational areas. 

The convention reached its zenith 
with a banquet Monday night. More 
than 300 delegates jammed the 
Waumbek’s dining room to hear Dr. 
Schenck deliver the principal address 
and to watch Mr: Everest present 
AFA’s five annual Conservation 
Awards. Mr. Whittemore doubled in 
brass as a very entertaining toast- 
master. 

Dr. Schenck reminisced about his 
“discovery of America” in 1895 and 
recounted briefly some of his experi- 
ences during the cross-country tour 
he had just concluded as a guest of 
AFA. He said he was “elated, en- 
thused, overwhelmed” by the prog- 
ress he had seen. But mainly the 
doctor’s remarks were directed to- 
ward the forestry students, Listing 
the four components of forestry as 
soil, trees, protection against fire and 
bugs and access roads, the white- 
maned octogenarian exhorted the 
youngsters to dedicate themselves 
most particularly to “roads, roads, 
roads.” 

President Everest also got a sur- 
prise presentation of his own when 
he was given a scroll by E. H. Neese, 
president of Beloit Iron Works, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, signed by 74 new 
members of AFA from Wisconsin. 

Tuesday was devoted to an all-day 
field trip during which delegates 
really got an on-the-spot view of tim- 
ber operations. Eight chartered buses 
were used to transport visitors to the 
Brown Company Cascade Paper Mill, 
pollution treatment basin, and pine 
plantings; a loggers’ lunch at Phillips 
Brook woods camp of International 
Paper Company (the lunch was a 
hearty fare consisting of the loggers’ 
standby—heans, that is) ; farm wood- 
lot; Groveton Paper Company wood 
storage; and Mt. Prospect State Park. 

Tuesday night featured the Inter- 
national Paper Company’s new color 
movie and a traditional New England 
“sugaring-off” party at the hotel. 

The morning of the final day the 
New Hampshire Society held its an- 
nual business meeting with AFA 
members attending as guests. A panel 
forum—patterned after the tradition- 
al New England town meeting—dealt 
with what member commissions and 
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a great lift that you have chosen this 

place for this conference. Coming as it 
does with the 50th anniversary of the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, this meeting has great sig- 
nificance for all who are concerned with 
woods and trees, and who think con- 
structively about our resources and the 
future of this state and our country. 

New Hampshire and her forests have 
been worth thinking about. Governor 
Rollins, Allen Hollis, Philip Ayers and 
Ed Hirst and all those who have guided 
the Society in its undertakings, have 
changed New Hampshire from what it 
would otherwise have been. More im- 
portant, they have changed the way peo- 
ple thought about New Hampshire. As 
someone many years ago said about the 
neighboring village of Lancaster, “the 
Lord might have made a more beautiful 
state, but he didn’t.” 

We have our share of rugged virtues 
but having spent a few days in the Great 
Smokies of East Tennessee, I shall have 
to admit that we do not have all the glo- 


[' gives us all here in New Hampshire 
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GOVERNOR SHERMAN 
ADAMS had been active 
in the lumber and logging 
industries of New Eng- 


land for more than 20 
years before entering the 
political field. He long 


has been a_ prominent 


member of the Society of 


American Foresters 


rious scenery east of the Rockies. Yet 
the comparison is indicated by the re- 
mark of the Pennsylvanian who came 
along in his car as Mrs. Adams and I 
had stopped to look over the Shenandoah 
Valley from the Skyline Drive. He looked 
at my number plate and smiled, “Why 
don’t you go home?” 

The theme of this conference is Peo- 
ple and Conservation. It was my privi- 
lege to have had something to do with 
the selection of that subject. 

We have been foresters and _ believ- 
ers in conservation a long time and we 
haven’t been able to get all the people 
to see things just the way we would like 
to have them. Most of us think we have 
made some progress. Some of us have 
had discouraging days. None of us 
should lose sight of. certain goals, not yet 
reached, that must certainly be attained 
sometime soon if we maintain a vigorous 
and successful republic, patterned on 
democratic principles. 

Darby Field climbed Mt. Washington 
in the seventeenth century. Here was 
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height unscaled, a goal to reach. There 
might be evil spirits, but none that cour- 
age, planning and the use of some horse 
sense cculd not overcome: Having the 
necessary allotment of all three, he is 
the first recorded white man in history to 
climb the Great Tahawus. People today 
do not lack Darby Field’s qualities, but 
rather the ability to see the goals. To 
find out where we are going, what we 
ought to attain and then to agree to get 
there, that’s the rub. 

It seems to me we have too often looked 
at our resources and their exploitation 
as an abstract proposition. A great deal 
has been said and written about deple- 
tion, much inaccurate and misinformed, 
while a great deal has been enlighten- 
ing, sometimes ominous. There is no 
need for me to inquire into the extent of 
the depletion of our resources, nor the 
lack of them so much as to make clear 
our dependence as a state upon .he raw 
materials and products of other states, 
and our dependence as a nation upon 
other nations for their resources which 
are essential to our survival. 

What would New Hampshire do, hav- 
ing few resources of its own, for its coal, 
oil, steel, cotton and wool, grain and a 
vast variety of raw materials if it could 
not rely upon Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Mississippi? Similarly how can this na- 
tion sustain itself without the products 
of Canadian forests, the bauxite, manga- 
nese, nickel and many other products of 
other countries in which we are deficient? 

Now we have a well grounded faith in 
ourselves. This is all to the good so long 
as we do not fool ourselves into thinking 
we have what we have not, nor that we 
can be self sufficient. not only to our- 
selves but to everybody else. 


Let us waive the questions of adequacy 
of resources and look at the relationships 
that must exist between people and re- 
sources in a working democracy. If you 
say that such a discussion misses the 
most important issues, I will disagree 
with you. It does not seem to me that it 
matters much how adequate or inade- 
quate our timber resources may be, how 
much oil we may have or how long it 
will last, the extent to which our water 
resources may satisfy the needs of the 
nation for power, irrigation or recrea- 
tional uses. unless we can use and enjoy 
those resources as free men and women. 

The great issue, it seems to me, is 
whether we are smart enough to conserve 
and distribute the natural products of 
our land without succumbing either to 
dictatorship or national socialism, but 
rather through the continuing use of 
democratic processes. If the latter. then 
we must contrive to see that there is 
enough, but if not enough, what there is 
continues to be available on an equitable 
basis at a competitive price. 

This is a large order. It involves a de- 
gree of self-discipline of which we may 
not be capable. It is now clear that a 
vigorous democracy cannot endure with- 
out an effective self-discipline. Thus this 
question of the use and exploitation of 
natural resources is not so much an eco- 
nomic problem as it is a political one. 
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It can be stated by asking this ques- 
tion—what are people willing to do to 
discipline the use of resources to pre- 
serve their autonomy of control; as com- 
pared with the otherwise inevitable sur- 
render of some portion of the rights of a 
property owner over his own property, 
to centralized government. The latter 
trend is unmistakably toward state so- 
cialism. While the choice is still with 
us, in most instances, it will not always 
be so. 

Where the origins of an effective self- 
control in a nation of this size are to be 
found will not readily be discovered. We 
shall first have to look at some aspects 
of the Federal-State relationship; what 
properly belongs to one and what to the 
other; what authority should be exer- 
cised by one and what by the other. If 
our democracy means anything at all, it 
represents the rights and privileges of 
people as individuals to do with property 
and these resources what they will under 
the basic rights of ownership of property 
secured to them under the Constitution. 

Now I am satisfied that the majority of 
people in my state have come around to 
the belief that the right of private own- 
ership involves only legitimate use. and 
not abuse, where such abuse clearly in- 
volves direct and lasting damage to what 
we sometimes loosely call the “public 
interest.” To our way of thinking this is 
an important principle. 

Having come to this conclusion, this 
proposition naturally follows: that where 
the complete freedom of use of natural 
resources becomes so destructive of the 
general interest as to require regulation, 
any abridgment of the complete freedom 
of use and occupancy should come about 
by the action of the people acting in 
their own self-interest, and such control 
should be exercised as close to the grass 
roots of government as possible. 

Having just participated in a gover- 
nor’s conference, I have heard a great 
deal about State’s rights. It is quite 
natural, I can assure you, for a federal 
official to support the blessings of the 
federal system, for a governor to stress 
the expropriation of his powers by the 
federal bureaucracy, and for the select- 
man of a town to point to the usurpation 
of the local affairs of the state; and so it 
goes. 


There was a thorough argument about 
law enforcement at the Tennessee con- 
ference. Yet, with all of the discussion 
about State and Federal enforcement, 
every governor there knew. and admitted 
that he knew, that law enforcement is a 
local responsibility primarily. 

For the most part in New Hampshire, 
as in other states throughout the nation, 
there exists a thriving and vigorous self- 
government. The New England town 
meeting, for instance, is not only a source 
of decision, but is one of the well-springs 
of our whole political enterprise. A citi- 
zen who goes to town meeting, who votes 
on how much he shall be taxed for roads 
and schools, whose voice is a determin- 
ing factor in the conclusions reached in 
his town meeting has a sense of belong- 
ing to something worthwhile. 


If you take away the autonomy which 
those at the grass roots of government 
have over their own political establish- 
ment, and the legitimate discretion they 
exercise over their property and their re- 
sources which belong to all of them, you 
destroy one of the principal incentives 
which sustain the American system of 
government and the basic virtues of the 
Constitution. 

Therefore, I make the point that in the 
exercise of political self-discipline, we 
must strengthen state and local responsi- 
bility. Through a variety of ways that 
will suggest themselves the individual 
citizen must be persuaded that conserva- 
tion is more than a word; it is a philoso- 
phy; it is a code of principles which are 
important to him because these princi- 
ples form an inextricable element of his 
freedom. 

The doctrine of self-government is not 
immune to the criticism that people be- 
come impoverished before the process of 
self-regulation gets around to find out 
what to regulate. There is no wholly 
satisfactory argument to answer such a 
criticism. However, there is a good deal 
that has already been done about it, and 
much more that can. 

A good deal of the answer is not a 
political one, but is found in the ac- 
complishments of organizations like this 
association and this society and the mira- 
cles wrought by the resourcefulness of 
American business. To a tremendous de- 
gree, public understanding of the impor- 
tance of natural resources to this repub- 
lic has been promoted by The American 
Forestry Association. In a smaller field, 
but no less intensively, the Society that 
here celebrates its 50th anniversary, has 
accomplished wonders. 

Beyond these associations, there is an 
increasing company of men of vision, less 
accomplished in the fields of aestheti- 
cism perhaps, but distinguished and her- 
alded in the field of American industry 
who are assuming roles of great service 
and influence in these undertakings. 

You should know, if you do not, of the 
remarkable contribution which has for 
so many years been made by Laurence 
Whittemore to a better understanding of 
these problems. I daresay he will tell 
you something of the weight thrown by 
his (Brown) company, the largest em- 
ployer in New Hampshire—behind for- 
est conservation. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with the paper industry 
knows your AFA president, and the in- 
fluence he has been able and willing to 
exert upon a better understanding of 
these problems. 

But are these efforts enough? Are 
they, the sum total of them, all this na- 
tion can expect to meet the needs of the 
times. We cannot be sure. 

We need to keep things in balance 
and in focus. And most of all to remem- 
ber that this is a people’s country, and 
resources are empty possessions without 
free people to use and enjoy them. We 
are in a crusade in this country. Not only 
are we working for a better break for 
others; we are working for a better citi- 
zenship here. None of us will want to 
shirk that responsibility. 
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the key word in my subject, “Busi- 

ness Principles in Forest Use to Main- 
tain Continuous Employment and Human 
Betterment,” is use. 

This was particularly impressed on me 
recently as a friend was describing some 
of his company’s timberlands in Maine. 
More than two centuries ago, agents of 
the British Admiralty had inspected this 
land and marked the choicest of the tall 
straight trees with the “King’s Arrow.” 
These trees were to be saved for such fu- 
ture time as they might possibly be 
needed for the masts of the ships of the 
British navy. Today, the woodsmen of 
this company occasionally find these 
marked trees but now they are mostly de- 
cayed, over-mature and useless. These 
trees were withdrawn from use, and as a 
result contributed nothing to human bet- 
terment, to a higher standard of living or 
to employment. 


On a much larger scale, the same is 
true of forest areas today where sound 
business principles are not employed. 
This applies particularly to those areas 
of the national forests where thousands 
upon thousands of over-mature trees are 
decaying every year, thus withdrawing 
for all time a valuable source of raw ma- 
terial from the American economy. 

The foremost and underlying princi- 
ple of forest use might be summed up 
in the words “True Conservation is Utili- 
zation Without Waste.” The words which 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has 
used so often in its advertising, “Tim- 
her is a Crop,” are more than a slogan. 
They represent a basic fact. Timber is 
a crop—but a crop with a long growing 
cycle. Only if it is treated as such will 
it contribute the maximum in goods and 
services. 

Timber is a big crop. The fact that 
the forest products industries alone em- 
ploy nearly two million people and that 
industries dependent, in whole or in part, 
upon forest products employ another ten 
million cannot be passed over without 
reference. At present, more than 4500 
different products are made from wood 
and some of these items are used by 
every citizen every day. 

Indirectly, the industry reaches into 
many other enterprises. For example, 
America’s railroads, in long hauls, gain 
more cars of revenue freight from haul- 
ing lumber, lath and shingles than from 
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any other commodity. The total of all 
railroad cars used to transport all forest 
products in 1950 was 2,350,000. Its im- 
portance to our business structure is 
hard to over estimate. What is less clear 
is that the harvesting, processing and 
marketing of the timber crop is a highly 
complex business. 

First, a continuous supply of raw ma- 
terial must be available. No manufac- 
turer of forest products can justify long 
term investments in plants, sales organi- 
zations and in research unless he can be 
reasonably sure of an adequate annual 
supply of raw materials at a price which 
will allow him to operate at a profit. 
With a few exceptions, there does not 
exist today a source of primary forest 
products which can be depended upon 
with any assurance over a long period of 
years unless the manufacturer can him- 
self grow a substantial part of his essen- 
tial needs. 

Fortunately, however, the passage of 


favorable tax laws, the introduction of 
organized fire protection programs, the 
development of highly efficient new pow- 
er equipment for timber harvesting and 
a generally favorable economic climate 
have combined to produce a condition in 
which the growing of forest crops on a 
sustained yield basis on privately owned 
forest lands appears to be not only feasi- 
ble but desirable. 

Not long ago our company celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of our Clemons 
tree farm. During the program we drove 
through the miles of what ten years ago 
would have appeared to be devastated 
logged-off land. Today the whole area is 
thickly covered with young Douglasfir 
and hemlock. This Clemons tree farm 
and others like it will provide jobs for 
the sons and grandsons of men who work 
for our company today. 

Secondly, to provide the maximum re- 
turn to stockholders, employees and the 
general public, the forest industries must 
push more and more toward diversifica- 
tion of their products. Not only does 
diversification provide steadier employ- 
ment and income, but it is the best way 
to achieve maximum utilization of the 
umber crop and maximum contribution 
to the national income. 

Our own company, for instance, has 
been expanding our pulp, paperboard 
and plywood production facilities steadi- 
ly since the end of World War II. Dur- 
ing the past five years alone, we have in- 
vested over 120 million dollars in new, 
modern plants and equipment providing 
almost 6000 new jobs. We are building 
strong research and development de- 
partments, thus making possible the 
manufacture of useful products, mostly 
from hitherto unused raw materials. 

At our St. Helen’s tree farm, we are 
now logging approximately 5000 acres 
each year. From this annual tree harvest, 
we are currently producing at our Long- 
view plant, 300 million board feet of 
lumber; 75 million square feet of ply- 
wood; 175,000 tons of wood pulp, and 
next May this figure will increase to 
240.000 tons; a substantial tonnage of 
“Presto-logs” manufactured from dry 
waste from the planing mills and a series 
of new products from Douglasfir bark. 

Expanded production of the pulp mills 
of the United States has provided the 
raw material for increased rayon produc- 
tion, increased paper and board produc- 
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tion, more plastics for industrial and 
home consumers and more nitrating pulp 
for explosives. As diversification is 
achieved, the forest products industries 
become more complex. There is greater 
need for constantly expanding staffs of 
experts in the fields of forestry, produc- 
tion, marketing, finance and research. 

Another important business problem 
with regard to forest use is that of taxa- 
tion. In the Revenue Act of 1944, Sec- 
tion 117k permitted, for the first time, 
profits arising from the cutting of timber 
to be treated as capital gains income. 
This means, at the present time, taxa- 
tion at a maximum rate of 25 percent. 
This revision in the law greatly encour- 
ages the growing of timber since it gives 
recognition to the fact that the profit 
realized when timber is cut was actually 
earned over the whole growing cycle. 

In the field of local taxation, a differ- 
ent problem is faced by the timber grow- 
er who is operating on a sustained yield 
basis. Here, local taxing authorities in 
assessing merchantable standing timber. 
are influenced by the present levels of 
stumpage prices. Timber operators in the 
Pacific Northwest today, in open com- 
petitive bidding. are paying from $25 to 
$50 per thousand board feet for Douglas- 
fir stumpage depending upon their ap- 
praisal of the quality of the timber, its 
accessibility to roads and the character 
of the logging. 

These prices are paid for timber for 
immediate liquidation. But what assessed 
value should the taxing authorities place 
on a similar block of timber which the 
owner must hold in reserve for 50 years 
in order to preserve his sustained yield 
operation? It is not difficult to demon- 
strate that the present value of $25 of 
income deferred for 50 years at even a 
modest interest rate may be in the neigh- 


hborhood of $1. 


Another special business problem fac- 
ing the timber owner is the fire hazard. 
The development of systems of logging 
1oads giving rapid and easy access to 
every section of timber, the introduction 
of short-wave radio communication sys- 
tems and the coordination of the fire- 
protection efforts of the federal and state 
governments with those of private in- 
dustry has greatly reduced the fire risks 
of the timber owner. 

Within a relatively few years, it seems 
likely that the loss-ratio experience of 
well managed tree farms will be sufh- 
ciently favorable to permit underwriters 
te quote insurance’ rates attractive 
enough to permit growing timber to be 
insured against fire damage in the same 
manner as buildings and equipment are 
today. 

Now let us look for a moment at the 
public relations problem as it affects for- 
est use. The elimination of stream pol- 
Jution is one of the objectives of the for- 
est products industries today. Our own 
company has spent several million dol- 
lars on research and development in this 
field and, as a result, brought into op- 
eration in 1948 a sulphite pulp mill us- 
iug a magnesium base cooking liquor. 
This permits the waste liquor to be 
burned under boilers to generate steam 
and power and at the same time elimi- 
nate all stream pollution from this 
source. Every company is attacking the 
problem vigorously and real progress is 
being made. 

The business and conservation prac- 
tices of the private forest products in- 
dustries have been the object of wide- 
spread criticism and continue to be so. 
It is loudly proclaimed that private en- 
terprise is destroying the forest. that 
private ownership and control are incom- 
patible with conservation. The facts 
deny this proclamation. Annual drain 





on the forests not only by cutting, but by 
fire, insects, wind and other natural 
causes is currently estimated at 13.7 bil- 
lion cubic feet. Growth is currently es- 
timated at 13.4 billion cubic feet. And 
rapidly improving cutting and planting 
practices will shortly more than close 
the gap if the present trend continues. 

The forest products industries have 
come of age. They are being operated, 
by and large, on sound business princi- 
ples by competitive private enterprise. 
The time of cut-out and get-out is past. 
The record proves that the industries are 
now looking to sustained yield and real 
conservation for its operations in the fu- 
ture. 

Therefore, I suggest it is time that the 
trend toward increasing government own- 
ership of forest land should be halted 
and if possible reversed. Between the 
years 1930-1950, it is estimated that the 
federal government added to its perma- 
nent ownership of land at the average 
rate of approximately ten million acres 
each year. Furthermore, 1 understand 
the U. S. Forest Service recommends that 
at least 35 million acres more of private 
furest land be added to the existing na- 
tional forest. 

Such a trend represents one more 
real threat to the American way of life. 
Tit is time that United States business, 
labor and government stopped regarding 
themselves as opponents and _ realized 
that we are all working toward the same 
goals in the long run and are facing the 
same real problems. 

In conclusion, therefore. let me say 
that I am deeply convinced that the most 
important business principle in forest 
use to maintain continuous employment 
and human betterment is the principle of 
free competitive private enterprise and 
it should be safeguarded on all fronts. 


A New England Indaustrialist’s Viewpoint 





———— 


am deeply appreciative of the op- 

portenity to join with the other mem- 

bers of this panel in the discussion of 
“People and Conservation” so ably key- 
noted by Governor Adams of New Hamp- 
shire. Governor Adams’ own contribu- 
tion to the cause of conservation is im- 
portant and _ practical. 

For a matter of 30 years, some of us 
interested in forests in New Hampshire 
tried to change the tax system in the 
state from an ad valorum type of tax 
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whereby forest growth was taxed each 
year presumably at its full value. and 
to place on the statute books a yield type 
of tax based on an equitable contribu- 
tion to meet public charges at the time 
of harvest. It took the inspired, ener- 
getic leadership of Governor Adams to 
sell the idea to the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in spite of the fact that the 
people by a two-thirds vote had approved 
a constitutional amendment allowing 
such a change in 1941. 


As tax commissioner in New Hamp- 
shire for five years, I was in intimate 
association with a forester of experience 
and standing, Mr. E. C. Hirst, President, 
of the New Hampshire Society which is 
celebrating its 50th Anniversary. I am 
confident that the old method of taxa- 
tion resulted in the premature cutting of 
timber growth within the state, particu- 
larly on the lands of small owners who 
found the annual taxes difficult to meet. 

I am also confident that the result of 
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the present law, the administration of 
which is still in its early stages, will re- 
sult in true conservation as the tax pen- 
alty is placed on the cutting of timber 
rather than its growth. In addition there 
is allowed a three percent credit on the 
ten percent yield tax after examination 
by the State Forestry Commission if gen- 
erally accepted cutting practices are ex- 
ercised at the time of harvest. This 
credit alone may produce for New Hamp- 
shire a better and earlier reproduction 
on cutover lands than we have experi- 
enced in the past. 

We are all familiar with the history 
of American forests over the last 100 
years. The cutting practices based on 
the theory of “cut out and get out” 
stripped the nation of a large part of its 
original splendid forest resources from 
the St. Croix River in Maine to the Co- 
lumbia River in the Northwest. We here 
in the East are now harvesting the re- 
production which nature has provided on 
our lands in spite of the careless devas- 
tation of the past. 

In many respects the present forests 
of Northern New England constitute a 
new frontier. We in the Brown Company 
believe that the forest resources on our 
lands and in our general area are far 
greater than we had suspected and the 
use of northern hardwoods for many pur- 
poses both in the lumber and in the pulp 
and paper industry constitute a new op- 
portunity for our endeavors. 

As you travel around New Hampshire 
forests on the various trips which have 
been laid out as part of this convention, 
| believe you will come to agree with me 
that this country, almost entirely cov- 
ered with thick forest growth, consti- 
tutes a great opportunity to those indus- 
tries which can make use of the species 
of wood growth now here in abundance. 

Generally speaking, the softwoods of 
Northern New England have been some- 
what overcut and the hardwoods left on 
the land to reach maturity and _ over- 
maturity. In the forest work of Brown 
Company in the United States covering 
the administration of about 600,000 acres 
of forest lands, we have come to the con- 
clusion that our major job in the next 
25 or 30 years is to remove from the 
land the mature and overmature hard- 
wood species. Thus the younger growth 
of both hardwood and softwood may 
replenish itself at a great deal higher 
rate of annual growth than is possible if 
the old hardwood is allowed to occupy 
the soil and use the water and sunlight 
which we have here in good supply. 

We in Brown Company are trying to 
take just as good care of the young hard- 
woods in their proper environment as we 
do of the immature softwood. In the 
mixed growth maturing in this part of the 
country, the incident of waste and blow- 
down is much less than in areas where 
efforts have been made to concentrate 
softwoods in thick and heavy stands. 

I feel that the practice of practical for- 
estry is at last coming into its own in this 
area. From a fairly good knowledge of 
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conditions in other parts of the country, 
I feel also that rapid strides are being 
made everywhere in this respect. While 
I have high regard for the forest preser- 
vation and idealistic people who seek to 
conserve the forest wealth of the coun- 
try, my practical business sense, such 
as it is, indicates to me that real con- 
servation had to wait until it became 
clearly evident that its practice consti- 
tuted sound business. 

Sometimes in the past I have felt that 
the biggest drawback to real conserva- 
tion was the fact that professional for- 
esters, particularly in the government 
service, and the timber using industries 
worked at cross purposes. Many sincere 
conservationists felt that they would 
rather see a tree grow to maturity and 
overmaturity and finally drop to the 
ground and rot than see the part of it 
commercially useful harvested. 

Mr. Graham of the Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany has mentioned the state of the Na- 
tional Parks where tremendous values in 
cellulose fibre are allowed to go to waste. 
I believe that a tree as it reaches maturity 
and dies is entitled to decent burial. That 
decent burial constitutes the realization 
of its optimum value to the human race 
by production of lumber and pulp and 
paper products in their great and grow- 
ing variety. 

To those whose love for trees is such 
that they would never have them cut, I 
will say that immortality of forest growth 
can only be obtained by the maximum 
usefulness whereby trees having reached 
their old age are turned to use as furni- 


ture and books and papers and other 
things useful to the human race. 

Reference has been made on this pro- 
gram as to the possibility of forest in- 
surance. We in New England feel that 
that is very near. Mr. W. R. Brown, for 
many years head of the Woods Depart- 
ment of Brown Company, is about the 
most active retired man whom I have 
ever seen. His work for conservation be- 
gan early, in fact in 1905 when Brown 
Company was the first pulp and paper 
company in the United States to employ 
trained forest management personnel 
and to start a practical cutting program 
which has resulted in the splendid repro- 
duction which we have on our lands to- 
day. In carrying on his lifetime work for 
conservation he is now spearheading the 
campaign to make forest fire insurance 
possible and practical, particularly for 
the small owners who must at times bor- 
row on their forests to meet emergencies 
and to carry them to maturity. Through 
the instrumentality of state and federal 
forest fire services, together with the New 
Hampshire Timberland Owners Associa- 
tion now headed by Mr. Clarence Herr, 
resident wood manager of Brown Com- 
pany, we have in this vicinity and par- 
ticularly on the lands of Brown Com- 
pany, a rather enviable forest fire rec- 
ord. It equals that of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula which, I believe, is considered 
to be the lowest in the world. I know 
of no more important practical contribu- 
tion which can be made to the ideal of 
conservation than Mr. Brown’s efforts to 
bring to the attention of the fire insur- 
ance companies the opportunity to in- 
sure the forests. 


I have come to the realization, perhaps 
as the result of a rather varied career in 
railroading, banking and industrial en- 
deavor, that the most important thing we 
can do for the forest is to bring about 
practical cooperation between the con- 
servationist and those who harvest the 
trees. I think it is industry’s job to sell 
the logger and timber operator the idea 
that his interests will be aided and sup- 
ported by proper logging practice and 
care of the young trees on which our 
future depends. 


On the other hand, I think it is the 
duty of the conservationists more interes- 
ted in the aesthetic and theoretical side 
of the problem to realize that this coun- 
try depends on a proper harvesting of its 
forest resources. It is evident to me that 
conditions vary not only in different parts 
of the country but in different localities 
in the same general region. 

I was interested to note on a trip to the 
Olympic Peninsula earlier in the year, 
that our logging costs in Berlin, New 
Hampshire are about the same per cubic 
foot of cellulose content as are those in 
that area where the big trees are still 
being harvested. I am impressed with 
the fact that a chip going into a pulp 
mill digester does not care how big or 
how small the tree it came from was and 
that there is often no relation between 
the size of a tree and the quality of its 
fiber for pulp making. 
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Forest Conservation as 
an Economic Opportunity 








“SHE full use of our land and the 
proper adaptation of the best crops 
for the different soils is a long-time 

goal worthy of our collective efforts. A 
half, a quarter, or a tenth of a crop per 
acre, be it forest, pasture or corn, is a 
drag on our economy. It is a poor living 
for the owner, it is of little value in the 
community, and it is low collateral for 
a loan. 

With our millions of acres of land suit- 
able for farming, for pasture, and for 
forests, we have abundant acreage if we 
care for this acreage and keep it produc- 
tive. The shift of land use from forests 
to farm or from unproductive, wornout 
fields to forest use, is natural and should 
be done wisely. 

Land clearing for farming properly 
applied is good business, and where nec- 
essary should continue. Planting of aban- 
doned old fields and non-reproducing 
woodland areas has been profitable. It 
looks better now as an investment than 
when first attempted 25 or more years 
ago. 

In every section of the country land- 
owners and non-landowners alike, have 
come to recognize the forests for what 
they really are—a great renewable asset 
capable of supporting industries indefi- 
nitely, and producing continuous periodic 
income for small and large landowners, 
with tremendous economic value to the 
local communities. However, these for- 
ests, as is the case of any business en- 
deavor, must be well managed and capa- 
bly administered. 

Good protection, tree planting and 
sound cutting practices have netted good 
returns on the dollar invested and prom- 
ise better returns in the future. However, 
before I cite some specific examples of 
fire control, planting, and selective cut- 
ting, what is the future prospect for the 
sale or demand for forest products? 

Despite substitutes, the American pub- 
lic is using more forest products than it 
did ten years ago, and the annual con- 
sumption is rising along with an increase 
in population. Large quality trees are 
scarce, and this trend is not cured in a 
decade. Pulpmill expansion for paper, 
board and containers is increasing tre- 
mendously, and as the editors of many 
small-town newspapers know, newsprint 
is hard to get in sufficient quantity. This 
all adds up to an increased price for 
forest products. 

Whether we are growing as much an- 
nually as the nation-wide drain, is a 
moot question. Based on the information 
I have, we are not quite balancing the 
drain budget with new growth. There- 
fore, with the demands for forest prod- 
ucts as they seem to be, it certainly is 
good business to finance, support and 
back further forestry developments. 

In New Hampshire where the people 
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seem to appreciate basic values more 
than many of us in the South, and par- 
ticularly we Floridians, the control of 
wild fires is not the major problem. How- 
ever, in Florida almost 85 percent of our 
forestry budget is expended in fire con- 
trol work. 

If we were not as favored by nature as 
we are, with a long growing season, 
where planted pine trees grow to pulp- 
wood size in 12 to 15 years, I doubt that 
we could keep ahead of the fires. More 
trees would burn than we could grow. 
Great strides have been made, however, 
and our citizens are gradually becoming 
more conscious of the value of the for- 
ests. This has been brought about by 
such fine programs as the Keep Green 
movement, a statewide no fence law, and 
the hard work of many of our leading 
citizens who could visualize the economic 
value of forestry to the state; as the 
number of acres under protection in- 
creased, and with such fine examples of 
the results of good protection on every 
hand, the people could see for themselves 
that forestry pays. 

Twenty or 25 years ago, large land- 
owners and industries demonstrated for 
themselves the value of protection as in- 
dicated by the experience of a lumber 
company in Mississippi, which in the 
early 1930’s put 45.000 acres under pro- 
tection near its mill. The area had been 
cut over in the same manner as a similar 


tract a considerable distance away from 
headquarters. After six years of protec- 
tion of the adjacent area the company 
sold both tracts. After deducting the cost 
of protection and taxes for the six-year 
period, net profit on the sale of the pro- 
tected area was more than twice the 
amount of the profit for the unprotected 
tract. 

In my county of St. Johns, in which 
is located the historic City of St. Augus- 
tine, I have seen the results of a few 
years of protection produce fine young 
stands of slash pine. Adjoining areas 
with frequent fires were deprived of 
young growth, and the older trees were 
fire scarred, stunted, and often killed. 
Yes, protection efforts are paying off. 

Because of our rapid growth of young 
trees, planting is particularly attractive 
in Florida and in the South. Fifteen 
years for the first pulpwood thinning and 
12 to 13 years on oldfield land will pro- 
duce 25 to 30 cords per acre. Planting 
between 600 to 800 trees per acre we 
get maximum growth with little crowding 
before the first pulpwood thinning. Twen- 
ty to 40 dollars per acre for the first 
thinning pays back the investment in 
planting, taxes, and carrying charges, 
and nets a nice profit. This leaves 18 to 
20 cords worth $50 to $70 per acre for 
future growth and additional profit. Yes, 
planted pines pay! 

Good cutting, and I must add good 
selling practices, are essential to give 
the owner reasonable profits and keep 
him in the timber growing business. You 
are all familiar with lump sum sales with- 
out proper specifications, and without 
knowledge of the value of the timber. 
Numbers of our bank customers have 
had unfortunate experiences in the past. 
These were bad for the customers and 
unfortunate for the progress of forestry. 

Many woodland owners look out for 
the dollar value, but often overlook their 
future in the cutting specifications. In- 
dustry, as well as the state and federal 
forest services have a stake and a re- 
sponsibility in getting the landowners 
to provide reasonable cutting specifica- 
tions. 

To be specific, let me cite an example 
of good cutting and good selling. An 
owner of 50 acres of woodland was of- 
fered $800 for his merchantable timber 
just three years ago. Before selling he 
had a forester look it over and appraise 
it for him. The forester advocated a 
marking job for the trees which should 
be cut and urged the owner to leave the 
younger, thriftier timber. At the conclu- 
sion of a mark and tally job the owner 
received $2200 and had over $1400 worth 
of small sawlog and pulpwood size trees 
left. The $800 lump sum would have left 
him nothing for 20 years, while the mark 
and tally sale brought $2200, and the 
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owner could make another cut in six to 
ten years. 

The new age of plastics is calling for 
more and more cellulose, great source 
of which is tree growth. The size of the 
tree does not matter, although economy 
in handling dictates that the sticks of 
wood be not less than four inches in di- 
ameter. Here lies the opportunity to sell 
previously unmerchantable trees. This 
factor has been a great incentive to grow 
trees. Previously the landowner had to 
wait for nature to thin his stand because 
it was too costly to do it manually. Even 
in the South it would take 25 to 35 years 
to grow a small sawlog under those con- 
ditions. Now it is possible to thin young 
stands at regular intervals at a_ profit, 
and the growth of the remaining trees is 
more rapid. 

Not only are the owners of woodlands 
benefitted by good forest conservation, 
but so is a much larger segment of the 
public. The protection, growth, and har- 
vesting of forest products nets the local 
community four to seven times as much 
as the owner and sometimes more. Cut- 
ting, loading, hauling, and processing 
payrolls, equipment, supplies, and so 
forth are direct benefits. Without the 
timber these are missing. 

The people of the South have. awak- 
ened to the fact that forestry is of tre- 
mendous importance. Up until a few 
years ago, the great mass of small land- 
owners in this area, who, as is generally 
known, control 70 percent of the total 
forested area of the South, were slow to 
realize that forestry, with its pulpmills 
and other related industries, would add 
greatly to their economy. 

For years the state agencies had been 
trying to cope with the general indiffer- 
ence of small landowners to proper for- 
estry practices. Now that more than 60 
pulp and paper mills have come into the 
South, their work has been made a lot 


easier. The large factories representing 
millions of capital, and the thousands of 
men that are employed in these mills are 
tangible evidence of the value of forestry. 
More important to the small forest farm- 
er is the price of pulpwood, which has 
risen from $1.50 per cord in 1942 to four 
and five dollars today. In our State of 
Florida, there are nine pulp and paper 
mills in operation, six within a radius 
of 150 miles from St. Augustine. 

We still have a serious problem with 
wild fires but we are making progress. 
Within the past two years 5,500,000 addi- 
tional acres have come under fire protec- 
tion, and the trend is such that within the 
next five years 90 percent of the forested 
area of the state will likely be under full 
protection. 

This trend has been speeded up, in 
no small measure by the active partici- 
pation of the Bankers of Florida. I feel 
amply repaid for the time I have given 
to the work of developing the interest of 
Florida bankers in forestry. The inspira- 
tion to engage in this work was gained 
at the AFA Congress held in Washing- 
ton in 1945, when they were discussing 
the lack of interest of the small land- 
owner. I participated in this discussion 
and suggested that forest agencies direct 
their efforts to the education of the com- 
munity bankers in good forest practices, 
as small town bankers were in a position 
to successfully sell the idea to their de- 
positors. 

At every bankers meeting I talked 
about forestry. Forest literature was 
mailed regularly to all the bankers. After 
two years we were successful in having 
the Florida Bankers Association form a 
special committee on forestry. The work 
of this committee has been of tremendous 
value in molding public opinion in our 
state. 

With increasing interest in forestry 
among bankers all over the country, it 


was possible to convince the American 
Bankers Association to appoint a na- 
tional committee on forestry. A Florida 
banker, George G. Ware, is Chairman of 
this National Committee. At the Fall 
meeting of the ABA in Chicago, his 
report indicated the nation-wide interest 
that is developing among the bankers of 
the nation. 

While the work of this committee is 
along educational lines, an important 
phase is to build support among the 
bankers of the nation for the proposition 
that forest lands under management are 
good collateral for commercial loans and 
to convince the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to so interpret the national bank- 
ing laws. 

The Forestry Committee of the Florida 
Bankers, in cooperation with the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Foundation, has recently 
undertaken to sponsor a searching study 
of the forestry program in Florida. The 
committee has engaged the services of 
Charles F. Evans of Atlanta, Georgia, an 
outstanding forester known to many of 
you, to head up the study. His board 
of consultants will be Capt. I. F. Eldridge 
of New Orleans, Royal S. Kellogg of 
Bradenton, Florida, and George G. Ware. 
Chairman of the National Committee on 
Forestry of the ABA. This study will 
be completed by March of °52 and pre- 
sented to the Florida Bankers Association 
at their April meeting. It is expected 
that the bankers of the state will be the 
moving force that will put into effect the 
recommendations included in this study. 


Under average economic circumstances 
fire control, tree planting, and good har- 
vesting for our immense acreage of wood- 
lands pay good dividends. Under inflated 
conditions there is no better investment 
than real property, particularly when 
that real property grows and increases 
under reasonable forestry practices. 


The Intangible Values of Conservation 





O often in the past the words 
“conservative” and “conservation” 
carried very different connotations. 

This is no longer true, as the preceding 
folks have shown. I trust that Governor 
Adams can summon sufficient lung-power 
to carry his voice across state lines to 
the many places where an _ intelligent 
statement of the truly conservation posi- 
tion is needed. I should like also to 
commend to you the enlightened work of 
the Conservation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. David Gra- 
ham of Weyerhaeuser. 
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The work of the Brown Company 
speaks for itself among conservationists, 
but it has been good to listen to its com- 
petent spokesman, Mr. Whittemore. Final- 
ly let me express to you my appreciation 
of the leadership of local bankers such 
as Mr. Pellicer in the present great ad- 
vance of the South. We in the North will 
have to step to keep up with the progress 
now being made—largely through the use 
of enlightened credit—south of the Ohio 
River. 

In short, you will gather that I am 
proud to be included on this program. 

There are, as we know, many avenues 


of approach to conservation, though in 
the end they converge. One of the most 
fruitful and most neglected is that of ac- 
counting, or business analysis. Our whole 
situation with respect to natural re- 
sources can, in fact, be summarized by 
saying that we have, as a nation, rather 
consistently made entries in the Income 
column when they should have been reck- 
oned as Depreciation. 

Some years ago an unusually dry sea- 
son created a serious fire hazard in the 
forests of southeastern Ohio, but it 
proved impossible by ordinary means to 
secure the release of sufficient state funds 
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for the necessary patrol and other pro- 
tection measures. As a routine matter I 
was approached along with other citizens 
interested in forestry to use whatever 
political influence I might have—it is 
negligible—in this worthy cause. 

Instead, I suggested that we sit down 
and prepare a conservative analysis of 
the values which were at stake, the cost 
of protection, and a comparison of this 
cost with the allocations which a prudent 
business would make under similar cir- 
cumstances. As you may guess, the cost 
was absurdly small when matched against 
routine expenditures made by business. 
As soon as these figures were presented 
to authorities at the state capitol, an ade- 
quate sum was released. 

I am convinced that if this method 
were more generally employed by con- 
servationists, many obstacles would be- 
come less formidable than they now seem. 
However, there are still many difficulties. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
forestry where long term capitalization 
is almost necessary. It is not easy to ap- 
proach the average land-owner and tell 
him, “It will pay you to establish and 
conserve a woodlot.” In view of the pres- 
sure he feels to get the most out of every 
acre, it may not even be honest if we con- 
sider only those values which can be 
translated into cash. 

Among the many forms in which 
wealth exists, none is more real or more 
important than those which are intangi- 
ble. And yet, since they are intangible. 
they are elusive and keep the tax experts 
awake at nights. Some, like the good-will 
of a doctor’s practice, are considered to 
be negotiable although more than one 
buyer has found that they evaporate with 
the genial personality which built them 
up. 

A good way to get at the intangibles 
is to focus our attention on quality, rather 
than quantity. There is plenty of beef- 
steak in the Argentine, plenty of jewels 
and domestic servants in India, but we 
do not use them as the basis of our 
choice in deciding whether we would 
prefer those countries to our own. 

The present revolt of Asia and Africa 
against the West are, as Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer points out, neither due to hun- 
ger or Communist plotting, but to the 
wish of men to be looked on as men, and 
not colonial vassals. We are inclined to 
forget that the idea behind the American 
Revolution has been and still is, the 
great explosive force in the modern world. 
Mowrer goes on to show that the Iranian 
oil troubles are not primarily economic 
but social, due to Jim Crow treatment of 
Iranian workers by the Europeans. 

British Communists walked out—and 
stayed out—of a meeting in Moscow of 
the brotherhood in which they were 
asked to support propaganda which was 
obviously false. When they objected, 
“But that would be lying” and were 
laughed at for their scruples, British 
labor support of the Russian regime was 
lost, I am told. Better lose a fair fight 
than win a crooked one was the sturdy 
idea. 

Dignity and self-respect are certainly 
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intangibles, but so precious are they that 
when a man lets them go cheap. we all 
think he never had them to sell in the 
first place. 

Or take intangibles of another sort. 
Why do men amass wealth and how, gen- 
erally, do they use it when they have it? 
The miser is rare, the man who loves 
power over others, unfortunately. not so 
rare. Both are despised. But the ends 
to which men generally use their wealth, 
and certainly those by which they wish 
to be remembered, are largely intangible, 
if you look behind the material evidence. 
American philanthropy—galleries, libra- 
ries, aid to the blind, endowments of 
learning—all antedate the problem of 
income tax exemption and estate taxes. 

The conservation movement in our 
country has involved both kinds of values 
from the beginning. The aesthetic appre- 
ciation of forests had as much to do with 
early attempts at conservation as did 
practical concern for the future lumber 
supply. I suspect the same is true with 
other resources. Men will fight harder 
and more doggedly for something they 
think they or their grandchildren might 
someday need. This is truer today than 
ever, for voices—even those of eminent 
scientists—soothingly assure us that no 
matter how badly we use our resources 
some bright lad will show us a way 
around the difficulty. 

Because we are a practical and busi- 
ness-like people, there is a tendency in 
some quarters to rely too strongly on nar- 
rowly practical arguments for conserva- 
tion. Thus the Army Engineers and 
Reclamation Services are required, very 
properly, to prepare budgets of cost and 
expected benefits. There is growing dis- 
satisfaction with both entries, partly be- 








cause of the difficulties of prophecy. But 
one of the greatest causes of mistrust lies 
in the fact that the operations of both 
groups involve hazards which lie outside 
the strict field of engineering and bring 
about changes in the landscape which af- 
fect its quality. 

Every forester is aware of similar ten- 
sions within his own field of interest. 
Most foresters I know have chosen to 
work with trees because they like trees. 
Their original motive is an aesthetic, ar- 
tistic impulse rather than an economic 
one. So unless they are callous indeed. 
they are sensitive to the problem of trees 
for harvesting versus trees for enjoy- 
ment. They have done very well at re- 
solving this conflict. 

Without for a moment playing down 
the urgent need of conserving woods, 
waters, soils, and wildlife for use, it is 
my belief that we shall do irreparable 
damage to our country unless we con- 
ceive of use within a proper framework 
of intangible values. No man in his 
senses is content with a house that pro- 
vides only an adequate and convenient 
shelter. He wants it to be in the kind of 
neighborhood he likes, adorned and 
beautified according to his standard of 
taste. 

More and more he insists on the same 
values in the factories and business struc- 
tures where he spends his working life. 
Most of our striving is for something be- 
yond bare physical necessities. When a 
man is interested in nothing more, he is 
dead though he continues to breathe. 
The same is true of a civilization. 

So I suggest it is high time for a new 
emphasis in conservation. It is not enough 
to plan the most efficient ways of conserv- 
ing for future and continuous consump- 
tion. We must give thought to the kind 
of a national landscape within which we 
will conserve and consume. Do we want 
it to follow the pattern of those indoor, 
overbred leghorns and dairy cattle, 
streamlined for phenomenal production 
of eggs and milk until nothing is left at 
the end but an exhausted carcass? I 
doubt if that is even good economics. 

Or do we want to meet our material 
needs within a continent where generous 
provision has been made to insure that 
it is the kind of setting we like to live 
in? Do we want to depend for the in- 
tangible qualities of our living only on 
those reserves for which no competing 
“practical” use can be found? Or will 
we insist on the same philosophy in our 
national home-making that any intel- 
ligent man follows in establishing a place 
for his family to live? 

The question is urgent. There is un- 
remitting pressure from those who would 
turn a nimble dollar by picking the land- 
scape to its bare bones. Only by hard 
fighting has it been possible to keep back 
invasion of national monuments and 
parks set aside in perpetuity for the use 
and enjoyment of the people. 

It is time to recognize that conserva- 
tion goes far deeper than the matter of 
bread and butter. It involves the whole 
conception of freedom, dignity, and the 
American spirit. 
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Even if it had no other virtues— 
which it certainly does —the 
birch’s elegance alone would make Be es 
it one of our most beloved trees MOPAR * 

Supple and strong, the birch bends but 
seldom breaks under the weight of ice 


White-Barked Servant of the North 





By LLOYD SCHERER, JR. 


N SUCH a day as this I prob- 
() ably should have stayed home. 

The wind was driving a cold 
rain that froze on the trunks and 
branches, slowly transforming the 
forest into a swaying world of glass. 
The growing ice weighted the limbs 
ever lower, until before long I heard 
the crashes of those that hadn’t the 
strength to support it any longer. 

Now and then a dead or weak- 
looking tree weaved uncertainly over 
the trail before me. After an ap- 
prehensive glance I would duck quick- 
ly beneath. I didn’t want one of 
those to drop like a deadfall on me. 

Then I found my path blocked by 
a dense, green balsam spire. It was 
glazed in a ponderous mass of ice 
that had bent and pitched it from its 
noble height. I climbed around, but 
soon had to fight through the slip- 
pery branches of a toppled aspen. 
Nearby, a once-proud spruce stood 
with its top pointing over to the hori- 
zon, and was still sinking. I expected 
to hear its booming defeat any min- 
ute. 

Groups of white-barked canoe 
birches stood with their tops bowed 
over together. In the wind they 
swung recklessly, branches rattling, 
trunks creaking. An occasional one, 
where not crowded against the others, 
stood arched to the ground like a 
; springpole. But, oddly enough, not 

a birch was broken. They seemed 
1 to have elastic trunks, and went over 
willingly, without snapping. 

I began to feel confident of the 
(Turn to page 44) 











A picture of serenity, the 
birch blends with the snow 
in a scene of winter beauty 
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FEATURE of The American 
A Forestry Association’s 76th 
anniversary meeting banquet 
at Jefferson, New Hampshire on the 
evening of October 8 was the presen- 
tation of five coveted Conservation 
Awards for 1951. Conceived in 1948 
with the idea of paying tribute to 
those men who make an outstanding 
contribution in the field of conserva- 
tion, AFA’s annual awards this year 
recognized the achievements of lead- 
ers from the fields of industry, news, 
public service and education. 

Recipients were Dr. George E. 
Condra, Lincoln, Nebraska, conserva- 
tionist-educator; E. H. Taylor, na- 
tional magazine editor of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Ed Dodd, car- 
toonist of Atlanta, Georgia; Folke 
Becker, Rhinelander, Wisconsin, in- 
dustrialist; and R. D. Anderson, agri- 
cultural educator of Columbia, South 
Carolina. Presenting the awards was 
AFA President D. C. Everest. 

On walnut plaques prepared for 
each award winner was burned the 
recipient’s name and the inscription: 
“In recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice in the conservation of American 
resources of soil, water and forests.” 
An AFA life membership certificate 
accompanied each award. 
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The Conservation Awards Commit- 
tee had the difficult task in making 
their selections from a total of 30 
nominations received from AFA 
members. 

Again serving as chairman of the 
Committee was Robert N. Hoskins, 
industrial forester for the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad Company. Other 
members were Watkins M. Abbitt, 
congressman from Virginia; Milton 
M. Bryan, U. S. Forest Service; Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, American Vocational 
Association, Incorporated; Fred Mor- 
rell, American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation; and E. A. Norton, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

In presenting the award for con- 
tributions in the field of news to the 
creator of “Mark Trail,” popular out- 
doors comic strip, President Everest 
gave recognition to the influence ex- 
erted by Ed Dodd through his syndi- 
cated column now appearing in more 
than 200 newspapers. Dodd, a veter- 
an traveler and outdoorsman, has 
been instrumental in creating wide- 
spread interest in conservation 
through the medium of this cartoon 
strip which features forest fires, tree 
planting and wildlife. 

AFA went to the offices of Country 
Gentleman magazine for its other 


award winner in the field of news. 
There an associate editor, E. H. Tay- 
lor, popularly known as “Zach,” has 
become a dynamic behind-the-scene 
force through editorial writings in 
which he consistently presents a prac- 
tical interpretation of land conserva- 
tion. Taylor, who has served as a 
consultant to the Hoover Commis- 
sion, is recognized as a prominent ad- 
vocate for coordination of the gov- 
ernment’s land program. 

In presenting his award, President 
Everest stated that, “Mr. Taylor 
reached one of the peaks in behalf of 
conservation in presenting ‘Our 
Changing Land Policy,’ an address 
which he delivered at a meeting in 
Omaha, Nebraska in 1947. It was 
one of the most widely reprinted pa- 
pers of that year, and was instrumen- 
tal in the introduction of the first bill 
for a National Land Policy.” 

Cited as industry’s “conservation 
man of the year” was Folke Becker, 
president of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company, whom Mr. Everest praised 
as “one of the far-seeing men who 
feels that everyone has the obligation 
to leave the land in better condition 
than he found it.” 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Sweet Brothers find TD-24 
is the Champ on 4,000,000-tree 
job in rugged Oregon mountains 


Selective logging in Oregon’s Coastal Range is a tough 
job in tough country. 

That’s why Sweet Brothers Lumber Company gives 
the job to “Big Red’”’—the International TD-24. Listen 
to what the operator says: 

“For perfect control in the tight spots, my TD-24 is 
tops. No other tractor in the woods can compare with 
it: It’s more powerful, and it’s far easier to handle on 
these 50 percent grades than any other tractor I’ve 
ever seen.” 

One big reason loggers find the TD-24 easier to 
maneuver is International’s exclusive Planet Power 


POWER THAT PAYS 


IMTERMATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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8,000 BOARD FEET OF FIR on the way to the landing—and 
grades up to 50 percent to meet along the way. This Big Red 
TD-24 skids out 15 truckloads a day and dozes access roads. 
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steering. You get fingertip control, for pivot turns, 
feathered turns, and turns with power on both tracks. 

You get 8 speeds forward, 8 speeds reverse, and 
synchromesh transmission. You shift “‘on-the-go.”’ And 
you go up or down one speed without declutching. 

Want more facts? Ask anyone who owns or runs a 
Big Red TD-24. Want the whole low-down? Ask your 
International Industrial Distributor—and ask him, too, 
about his fast, expert field service and complete shop 
facilities. Once you know the whole story, you'll be a 
TD-24 man from then on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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innocence and human kindness. Un- 
cle Ben hawked, hemmed and hawed 
and was sort of glary-eyed for a min- 
ute. We all watched him, looking for 
him to speak up. 

Mountain shade chased the sun- 
down light. Smoke curled out of pipes 
and tobacco smells mixed with the 
smells of balsams and pines, from 
where the men sat around on logs. 
All hands were resting from a hard, 
hot day in the timber and from a 
supper of sage hen and sarvice ber- 
ries. 

Uncle Ben heaved a monstrous sigh, 
bugged his eyes around the circle, 
parted his mustache with licks from 
the back of his hand, and started 
talking... 


Betsy Breakbones was a woman 
full-grown (Uncle Ben Cotter said), 
as big and handsome as a golden she- 
bear when she came over and joined 
the British Army on Puget Sound. 
She’d been scarcely in her teens at 
the Battle of Waterloo and not so 
much older when she came close to 
saving the day for Pakenham at New 
Orleans against Jackson. This was by 
throwing live alligators over the 
cotton-bale barricades of the hunters 
of Kentucky—but then she ran out 
of alligators. “Tany rate, Betsy did 
so well that the Duke of Wellington 
himself had her sent over to the west 
of Canada, when it appeared that 
Davy Crockett would march up from 
Oregon and rout the British Army 
single-handed. Then it surely did 
look like war in the wilderness. 


The mighty menace of Betsy Break- 
bones broke on Davy Crockett all of 
a sudden on a morning of early 
spring. He was just about to start 
back home. All the roarious reptiles 
and carnivoracious varmints of the 
Oregon wilderness had been laid low 
or scared out by the most extermina- 
tory hunter that ever crooked a trig- 
ger finger. Only the wolf trees—or 
tree wolves—of the Columbia sloughs 
were left. 


All winter Davy Crockett had 
drilled these wolves, which were half 
swamp trees, into a powerful pack of 
soldiers. He’d made a navy out of 
them, too. As soldiers, they could 
stand on their flat heads, their tails 
up like treetops, and then throw stones 
like the catapults of old. As sailors, 
the Crockett wolf trees would take to 
the river, lock limbs, put tails to work 
like beavers, all in march time. 


So in this first bud of spring he 


Davy and Betsy Breakbones 
(From page 19) 


crossed the floods of the Columbia, 
bound north. Then he ordered the 
tree wolves to fall in as soldiers for 
a forced march. Davy Crockett hoped 
to meet Sergeant Betsy Breakbones 
and her Redcoats high up on the 
haunch of Puget Sound. He knew she 
was coming. Indians running south 
had told him so. Davy had believed 
what he heard because the Indians 
were so white. Betsy Breakbones had 
scared all the color out of them. 

There in the spring Davy Crockett’s 
biggest battle—up to this, his 17th 
year—was a looming. It was now or 
never for him in his mighty hope to 
save the Oregon country from Rule 
Brittania and keep it open for Hail 
Columbia. He expected Betsy Break- 
bones was having the same patriotic 
hankerings concerning him. He gave 
her credit for it and held a proper 
respect for her. He had given her 
fair warning. Davy Crockett had 
scared a couple of Indian tribes white 
himself and chased them northward. 

It was told later that when Davy 
Crockett, fresh and eager, bright and 
shining, first marched into a Puget 
Sound sunrise the tide was coming in 
—and it turned right around and 
went back a roaring. Davy himself 
of course looked as youngified as 
ever, with the kittensome fuzz on his 
face all goldy in the red sunup. But 
it was the grimacious sight and sound 
of the tree wolves that turned the tide. 

“Scream,” Davy ordered them. The 
wolves came on screaming, and along 
40 miles of beach the clams went 
down a foot. “Halt and howl,” or- 
dered Davy Crockett. The well-drilled 
tree wolves stomped to a stop, then 
the hemlocks all bent double at their 
howls. “Fall out and feed,” ordered 
Davy Crockett. A whale had come 
up too close, hooked by his own 
curiosity. Right away the wolf trees 
swum out like lightning, made a boom 
around the whale and rafted him 
ashore for a meal. 

Sergeant Betsy Breakbones and her 
Redcoats heard the screeching and 
the howling as they marched southerly 
for to take over the Columbia and all 
the Oregon country. Then Betsy 
forced them on at a harder march 
than ever. By noon they had reached 
a bluff that looked down on the beach 
where the tree wolves were just pick- 
ing the whale bones clean. The mighty 
sergeant ordered her troops to make 
hidden camp in the big timber. 

“No fire,” she said. “I'll track 


° ” 
down to reconnoiter. 


But there was no rest for the Red- 
coats, them knowing what a wonder- 
ful meeting of history was due to 
take place. They well knew who it 
was down yonder on the beach, lean- 
ing so rakish and reckodoodlus on his 
long rifle, looking out on the blue 
water, the far timber-green shore, the 
still farther snow peaks. 

And down yonder he stood, so 
famous even while so young a man. 

It was his youthsomeness that was 
making Davy suffer a spell of home- 
sickness for old Tennessee right then. 
He felt forlorn in wilderness lone- 
someness, it being spring, and him 
with only a pack of critters that were 
half wolf and half tree for company. 
While he brooded, it was the tree 
wolves that spied Betsy Breakbones 
first. 

Right away they stood on their 
heads and stuck their tails up straight, 
to appear in her sight as scrub hem- 
locks of the sloughs. But each stood 
so as to keep an eye on Betsy. She 
was a sight to behold. 

She was a wonder to hear, Davy 
Crockett had been told. The people 
said, “When Betsy Breakbones sings 
a psalm you'd think all the trees of 
the forest were organ pipes and a 
hurricane was in the bellows.” 

They said that Betsy Breakbones 
had golden hair in braids so large and 
long that once when Napoleon’s gren- 
adiers had her circled and closed in 
she took a Highland fling and whirl, 
let the braid swing out and high, and 
the grenadiers were whipped down 
like reeds in the lash of a gale. 

Her braids now hung to her heels. 

Betsy Breakbones stood off from 
Davy Crockett. With one of her looks 
at his freshsome hunkdoryishness, 
Betsy seemed ready to sing him a 
psalm. Then the look she gave was 
like deathly white lightning from a 
ghostly cloud before a storm is poured 
out. This look curled the hair on the 
back of his neck. Some fell, smoking. 

Davy did not turn but stood as 
though brooding forlornly still. He’d 
heard of Betsy Breakbones that she 
could light fire in wet brush only 
with flashes from her blue-lightning 
orbs. Davy began to reckon his 
chances in the trouble he'd come 
hunting were rickety poor. He stood 
as he was for the time, cogitating. 

She next tried to grin him around. 
He could feel her grin on the back of 
his neck, and by the feeling he judged 
that it was a true account on how 
Betsy Breakbones could grin the bark 

(Turn to page 38) 
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PROMOTES CONSERVATION 


BY MAKING SELECTIVE 
CUTTING MORE PROFITABLE 





— 

=<) Fae 
“The World’s most Portable Sawmill” 
makes custom sawing of even small, scat- 
tered tracts more practical, at the same 
time encourages even larger operators to 
cut only the best timber and leave the 
rest to grow. 


This first basic improvement 
in sawmilling principles 
opens for conservationists 
opportunities never before 
practical. Now conservation 
organizations and co-ops can 
profitably provide selective 
cutting services on a low- 
cost basis. The Jackson is a 
sturdy, one-piece, precision 
machine that needs no mill- 
wright for set-up or mainte- 
nance. It tows in the woods 
or on the highways at truck 
speed. Personnel problems 
are simplified as only one 
skilled man is required, other 
than off-loader and stacking 
labor. 


@ Performance proven by 15 
years in the woods 


@ Promotes good farm woodland 
management 


@ Helps grow better trees and 
improve growth 


@ Set up for sawing in 30 minutes 
@ Requires only one skilled 
operator 


For FREE LITERATURE 


and names of 
Jackson owners in 
your Area, write or wire: 


JACKSON LUMBER HARVESTER CO., Inc. 
BREWTON, ALABAMA 
P. O. Drawer 710-B 


Davy and Betsy Breakbones 
(From page 36) 


off an oak, the appetite out of a pan- 
ther, and the pure soul out of a pre- 
siding elder. Davy kept the back of 
his neck to her. But while he leaned 
on Old Killdevil, his rifle, with his 
left hand, he tucked an Indian trad- 
ing mirror in his right palm and stole 
glances. What was more, he took 
distance and windage, just in case it 
should come to shooting. 

It truly appeared that shooting 
might be called for. In that mite of 
a mirror Davy watched Betsy’s every 
motion yet kept safe from her spell. 
He could do his shooting by the mir- 
ror, as he'd done many a time back 
in old Tennessee. 

In his homesickness Davy had been 
remembering shooting matches back 
on the Mississip’ with Mike Fink. 
When he was twelve Mike could beat 
him every match. Then they came 
even. In their last match Mike had 
downed young Davy by shooting a 
comb out of Mrs. Fink’s hair without 
mussing a solitary hair. Davy could 
not make himself try for such a shot. 

“I give up beat,” he’d said. “My 
hand shakes just to think of shooting 
inside a mile of a parcel of woman- 
hood.” 

His hand trembled a trifle now at 
the prospect of any need to shoot 
nigh Betsy Breakbones, though she 
was no such angeliferous critter as 
Sally Ann Thunder Ann Whirlwind 
Amanda Fink, but one with only evil 
intentions under her golden head. 

Still, he could not run. That would 
leave Oregon to the British Redcoats. 
Nor could he stand and be licked and 
trampled in the mud. That would 
lose Oregon, too. 

Well, the mirror showed she was 
coming for him, like unto a beauteous 
spider in her parlor coming for a fly. 
The hairs on his neck uncurled and 
turned to icicles. Chills made tracks 
on his spine. The hand gripping Kill- 
devil sweated cold drops. His coon- 
skin cap began to raise with his stand- 
ing-up hair. 

And that was the straw of hope 
that swum into the ken of Davy 
Crockett. He felt his own hair stand 
on end. In the mirror he saw Betsy 
Breakbones weaving and whirling, 
pretending to dance, but coming on 
—coming on—her most wonderful 
goldy braids rising in her whirls— 
just as they had done when she laid 
the grenadiers of Napoleon Bonaparte 
so low at Waterloo— 

Then beardless Davy Crockett re- 
membered the Sunday school lessons 


he had learned about the strength of 
Samson, he heard again the Hard- 
shell elders of the brush arbor meet- 
ings preach on the weakness of Sam- 
son when he was shorn of the seven 
locks of hair in which the strength of 
Samson did abide, and on how it was 
Delilah who'd wormed the secret out 
of him after many tries. 


Davy Crockett stared into the look- 
ing glass he held and he had a wild 
surmise that the strength of Betsy 
Breakbones was likewise in her hair! 

Right with the surmise Davy knew 
exactly what he had to do in the 
seven or ten seconds he had left. He 
could never, never in this world, 
raise Killdevil up to shoot to kill 
Betsy Breakbones—but he could 
shoot to cut her hair! 


And in seconds it was done. Up 
came the rifle, the barrel whipped 
back over his left shoulder. In the 
same motion, up came the looking 
glass. Another second, and Davy took 
aim. Then Killdevil banged. And 
there behind the broad back of Davy 
Crockett poor Betsy Breakbones 
stopped in her tracks and stood, shorn 
and forlorn. She turned to see both 
her great golden braids lying on the 
beach. 

Betsy Breakbones fell to her knees, 
and her cries over her lost hair made 
the wolf trees tip over and creep off. 
Up on the bluff the Redcoats turned 
about face and started back at double 
time for 54-40. 

Davy Crockett stood back and re- 
loaded Killdevil. Then he left Betsy 
Breakbones to her taking on and 
screaming over her gone hair. It was 
the last ever seen or heard of her. 
Davy Crockett marched back for the 
Columbia with his tree wolves. And 
Oregon was ours... . 

That was all Uncle Ben Cotter had 
to tell. He filled his pipe with Peer- 
less and struck a match in the twi- 
light. Elder Reeves shook his ninety- 
year-old head. 

“It ain't purcisely as I heerd it 
from Davy Crockett himself, at Mur- 
freesboro back in 1821,” he said. 
“But itll do. And I have an idy I'll 
preach from Judges 16-19 next Sun- 
day and work what you've told into 
the sermon.” 

And the elder did. And Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Min drove down to hear 
him. They drove their new span of 
four-year-olds which the elder had 
traded them on Uncle Ben’s terms. 
It was a wonder how a story would 
work for him. But it would. 
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Sure-footed as a mule...the A-W Power Grader 


Ride it down with the grader . . . that’s the way to slope a bank! Keep the blade down under 
the frame where it belongs . . . where it will run smooth and true. 
You can do it with an Austin-Western Power Grader, thanks to exclusive All-Wheel 
Drive and All-Wheel Steer. The live power in the front drivers grips the bank; the rear 
wheels are steered uphill, and the machine works steadily along the face of a slope too steep 
for an ordinary grader to negotiate. 

Yes—All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer work together as a team to really go places 
and do things. We'd like to tell you she whole story . . . it’s a good one. 





AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY .- Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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CUT MARKING 


COSTS... 


eliminate waste paint, 
reduce labor 
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ROSE'S TREE 
MARKING PAINT 


stays in suspension 
longer 
@ needs no thinner 
@ white or yellow 


order direct 
immediate 
delivery 


ROSE-TALBERT 
PAINT CO. 
1222 Taylor Street 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


CONSULT US FOR SPECIAL 
POSITIVE-IDENTITY PAINT 









Your Shade Tree 


(From page 13) 


changed in recent years. Iron bands, 
chains, long rigid bars and so on are 
products of the past. Modern arbor- 
ists use more efficient materials such 
as eyebolts, lag hooks, flexible copper 
or steel cable, and threaded screwrod. 

The reasons for changes in bracing 
technique are many. The old iron 
collar (Figure 1 in illustration on 
this page) constricted the tissues and 
retarded the sap flow to the limbs, 
thus inviting death and decay and 
defeating its purpose. Often the old 
bands broke under stress and became 
entirely useless. The heavy chains 
(Figure 3) and rigid iron bars (Fig- 
ure 2) are also antiques now. The 
chains were ugly, short lived, and dif- 
ficult to install, while the iron bars 
were equally cumbersome, expensive, 
frequently noisy and often split the 
trees by their inflexibility. This criti- 
cism of iron bars refers to those 
placed high up in the crowns and 
should not be interpreted as frown- 
ing on the crotch bracing now accept- 
ed as the most efficient way of rigidly 
bracing split crotches when this is 
necessary for cavity treatment, etc. 








HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


The Forester’s Workhorse 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
pump, from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
lbs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
HPZZ, will pump 15 GPM up to 200 
Ibs. 

These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
Below : 


Burned over area on Clearwater Na- 


tional Forest, Idaho. Fires like these can often 
be prevented with a Hale FZZ or other Hale 
Units. Photo courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 





HAL 





Two men can easily carry FZZ or HPZZ. 


aircooled 81% H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 
Other Hale Units 
*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 


*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 


*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Ptble. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 

FIRE PUMP CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








Modern bracing of trees is based 
upon the need for a system giving 
maximum support, economy, durabil- 
ity, flexibility, inconspicuousness, and 
ease of installation with minimum 
damage to the tree. 


Flexible copper or steel cables of 
various sizes take the place of chains 
and bars (Figure 4). Instead of be- 
ing wound around the limbs to be 
braced, the cable is spliced to eyebolts 
or laghooks inserted in the limbs. The 
cable is protected from wear by metal 
thimbles inside the splices. Thus, the 
amount of cambium which is injured 
is decreased from upwards of a hun- 
dred percent to less than five per- 
cent. In reality, little or no actual 
damage is done to the limb, since 
callus growth soon forms over the 
small wounds and seals them entirely. 


As a general rule, cables are placed 
high in the tree, thus making use of 
the physical law, of the lever and the 
fulcrum. Light materials can be used 
for quite heavy tasks when this prin- 
ciple is employed. 


In the case of fruit trees, such as 
apples and peaches, it is often desir- 
able to support major limbs instead 
of pruning them back or removing 
them. Small diameter cable may be 
used for this purpose but in many 
cases it is more practical to use sin- 
gle strand material such as piano 
wire, fence wire, or even common 
baling wire. If ungalvanized mate- 
rials are used, paint should be ap- 
plied to prevent rust. 


Screweyes (Figure 5) may be used 
to fasten the wires to the limbs when 
light loads are to be supported but 
often it is simpler to drill a hole 
through the limb, run a wire through 
and back, and splice by twisting (Fig- 
ure 6). A nail may be inserted in the 
loop, parallel to the limb, to prevent 
the wire tearing through. A slit in 
the bark should be prepared to re- 
ceive this nail so that the wound will 
heal easily. 


Whenever wire bracing of fruit 
trees is undesirable, props may be 
used to advantage to support fruit- 
laden limbs. A forked stick is con- 
venient as a temporary measure but 
if a permanent prop is desired, a pole 
having an iron bar in the end may 
be made (Figure 8). This is inserted 
in a hole in the underside of the limb 
to be supported and, if a proper fit 
has been obtained, the callus growth 
will soon hold the pole firmly so that 
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movement of the limb won't disturb it. 

As mentioned previously, it is 
sometimes desirable to provide rigid 
bracing for weak or split crotches. 
This may be accomplished by insert- 
ing bolts or lengths of threaded steel 
or duralumin rods through the limbs 
forming the crotch (Figure 7). 

An interesting phase of bracing is 
that of holding rubbing limbs to- 
gether or apart. Several methods are 
possible; the simplest being to run a 
bolt through both limbs at the point 
of intersection. Sometimes buffers of 
wood or iron are used to prevent rub- 
bing. In this case, it is desirable to 
have one of iron and the other of 
wood to prevent possible annoyance 
by squeaking (Figure 9). 


Adirondack Salvage 


(From page 18) 


chain saw is ever present, proving 
its merit like it never did before. 

A two-man crew of experienced 
loggers working with a good horse 
and chain saw, can stack up 40 cords 
of soft wood a week. For that they'll 
split $360 at the standard piece rate 
of $9 a cord. But LaPorte’s woods- 
men, most of them French-speaking 
old-timers, ran into difficulties almost 
immediately. 

The trees didn’t fall independently 
of each other. They are stacked in 
terrific confusion, sometimes as many 
as a dozen huge trunks piled on top 
of each other. Logging out these 
great piles is not only hazardous, but 
also slow and time-consuming. Time 
is everything to the men working on 
a production-pay basis. 

LaPorte’s group had one of the 
choice spots, one that bordered on an 
improved gravel woods road. In a 
little more than a week of work, his 
little army, chopping their way on a 
three-mile front with their backs to 
the road, had cut away about 400 
cords from the tangle. It was stacked 
up in piles four feet high along the 
dusty road. But their front line had 
advanced less than 50 yards into the 
forest. Their accomplishment looked 
tiny and insignificant when com- 
pared to the job ahead. They were 
ants attacking a mountain. 

Forester Fisk, who had overall 
control over LaPorte’s cutting and 
also over the forest fire battle that 
could come at any moment, was not 
optimistic. “Bar Harbor would be 
a bonfire compared to this if it gets 
started,” he said. 
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Theyie new...theyre REMINGTON: 








Have you seen them... these grace- 
ful new Remington shotguns? They’re 
as modern as tomorrow . . . years ahead 
in design and construction . . . with 
features yet to be imitated. See them, 
compare them; you’ll want America’s 
newest... backed by America’s oldest 
gunmaker... Remington. Send for free 
literature. Or, better yet, see them at your Remington dealer’s. 
Send 10 cents in coin (no stamps) for your copy of ‘‘How to 
Dress, Ship and Cook Wild Game”’ to: Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. F. J., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


REMINGTON “Wingmaster’ MODEL 870AP (TOP) 
5-SHOT 12, 16, 20 gauges 





REMINGTON “SPORTSMAN-48” (BOTTOM) 3-SHOT 
12, 16, 20 gauges 


Remington Tw 


“Sportsman” and “Wingmaster” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conm, 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 














MILLER-ROBINSON 


LIMB LOPPERS 
and TREE SAWS 


cut PRUNING and 
CLEARING COSTS 
30-50%! 


Manufactured by pioneers in the 
field and proven by years of 
service, Miiler-Robinson air-pow- 
ered pruners and tree saws cut 
clean and fast, do the job bet- 
ter. Park and institution super- 
visors, maintenance crews and 
forestry workers can save up to 
50% in time and money by 
using Miller-Robinson equip- 
ment. They stay on the job 

»| 








year after year without 
breakdown or failure. 


Models available for every 
requirement, including in- [ff 
sulated limb loppers for 
sure protection against ac- 
cidental electrical shock as 
well as compressor units, 
hoses, fittings and complete 
accessories. 
Service facilities and distributor- 
ships throughout the country. 
Write today for information and 
name of nearest representative. 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7003 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 








Five miles north of the dusty 
woods road where LaPorte’s tiny 
band battled, was another dusty road 
running parallel. Fisk explained his 
strategy: “If a fire started here, we'd 
rush every man we could get to the 
next road. If we couldn’t stop it 
there, it would be at Lake Placid the 
next day. We couldn’t do anything 
else to stop it.” 

Lake Placid is 40 miles away. Be- 
tween lie hundreds of thousands of 
acres of virgin timber, much of it 
lying in a tinder-dry profusion of 
resinous limbs, needles and trunks. 

From LaPorte’s operations the 
state will receive $3 for every cord 
salvaged. It was determined on La- 
Porte’s bid, which was the high figure 
for that particular tract. Altogether 
the state figures it will make about 
a million dollars from the salvage 
operations. 


Fortunately for the state and for 
the Adirondacks, pulpwood prices 
jumped $9 a cord last year. “If they 
hadn't, the state couldn’t have given 
this stuff away,” LaPorte declared. 

State forestry men point out that 
the forest fire threat won't be elimi- 
nated for at least three years, even if 
aH goes well with the salvage jobs. 
Fisk explained that at best, the sal- 
vage work can only reduce the hazard 
period from eight to three years. If 
the forest had been allowed to re- 
main in its tangled condition, it 
would have stretched the fire threat 
for eight years—until the downed 
trees had become so rotted they were 
no longer a serious hazard. 

So far, the elements have been on 
the side of the forestry men. Rain- 
fall has been heavy and frequent 
enough to block immediate threats. 
But foresters are even worried about 
that. 

“We get just so much rain in a 
season,” one of them pointed out. “I 
don’t like it at all.” 

And there are other complications 
in the woods. Experienced woods- 
men say the hurricane left the forests 
sitting ducks for the next breeze. 
Already, in some sections, normal 
winds have inflicted additional dam- 
age on the remaining timber. 

Foresters explain that the hurri- 
cane left many places with the ma- 
jority of trees down. Normally the 
forest provides its own wind screen, 
and trees deep in the woods are not 
provided by nature with strong roots 
to protect themselves from heavy 
winds. 

Thus, when a large proportion of 
trees are down, the remaining trees 
are extremely vulnerable even to nor- 


mal winds. Many woodsmen feel 
that by next summer an entirely new 
hazard will result from the winter 
winds, and some areas cleaned up this 
summer will require further salvage 
work. 

The increase of insect pests is also 
cited as a result of the blowdown and 
indications are that the state will take 
steps to head off the threat. C. J. 
Yops, the state’s pest control chief, 
told a touring state legislative com- 
mittee that the situation will become 
extremely serious as favorable breed- 
ing places develop in the bark of 
downed timber. The insects, he pre- 
dicted, would spread to the remaining 
standing timber. 

But on the credit side of the ledger, 
nature was helping to repair her 
damage. A. S. Hopkins, state forest 
director, said the department has 
noticed that seedlings have already 
started amongst the fallen trees. “It’s 
nature’s own reforestation project,” 
he said. 

It is one of nature’s mysteries that 
seed years come only once every seven 
years and no one has discovered what 
makes one year better than another 
for the sprouting of new trees. “But 
whatever the underlying cause,” Hop- 
kins said, “Nature is doing a better 
job than we could ever do.” 

Even at that, Hopkins figures that 
the full effects of the great storm 
won't be overcome for another 250 
years. “And if we have a bad fire, 
it will take 1000 years,” he added. 
Hopkins termed the lumbering in- 
dustry’s job “very satisfactory.” 

State foresters have been brushing 
up on some old powers and getting 
ready to impose virtual martial law 
if the fire menace gets out of hand. 
In several areas worst hit, they have 
already barred the woods to all travel 
and camping. And a new regulation 
permits the department to close ad- 
ditional areas on a moment’s notice. 

An old law, seldom invoked, per- 
mits forestry men to draft any and 
all eligible manpower for fire duty. 
And they aren't reluctant to warn 
that campers, all-year residents, even 
transients driving through the area 
will be expected to respond when 
called to man the fire lines. The al- 
ternative will be a jail sentence. Bull- 
dozers, trucks and other equipment 
can also be drafted. 

More than ever, this year the Con- 
servation Department is asking visi- 
tors to make triply sure of anything 
they do with fire in the woods. 

Meanwhile, Adirondack people are 
hoping for a regular and dependable 
rainfall from now until the first snow 
blankets the drying bodies of dead 
timber. 
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“S74 IN REPAIRS , . 7,500,000 BOARD 


FEET CUT WITH NO OVERHAULS 


My MALL CHAIN SAW 
still going Strong” 
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everywhere 
dollar for 


Vi AA LL TOOL com 


7777¢ South Chicago Avenue e Chicago 19, Hlinois 
FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN 33 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: MALL TOOL COmpP ‘NY, LTD. 
FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES in 5 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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cut time and costs--- 


Motorola 
FM 2-WAY 











eee with Oni- Channel = 
for greater on-the-job 
, flexibility and reliability 


Now the best in 2-way radio—in the 
Utilities and General Industry—Uni- 
Channel is hitting a new high in per- 
formance and a new low in maintenance 
costs. It will do everything that’s being 
claimed to reduce your time and costs 
in material and crew handling. Motor- 
ola engineered, with eight exclusive 
features, it guarantees you permanent 
selectivity and reliability — minimum 
adjacent channel interference and maxi- 
mum long-term protection against ob- 
solescence and loss of investment. RE- 
MEMBER! When you add 2-way radio 
—you're ahead. When you make it 
MOTOROLA, you stay ahead! 


SPECIALISTS IN MOBILE RADIO FOR 20 YEARS 


COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS DIVISION, 4545 AUGUSTA BLYD., CHICAGO, 53 


Complete Radio Communication Systems for Industry 

















THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTS ITS REPORT ON 


Te PROGRESS OF FURESTRY 


An exciting drama in forestry conservation has taken place since 1945. To 
find out what has actually happened, The Association has assembled facts and 
figures from many sources. These are now available in a report of 90 pages. 


The tremendous task of fact-gathering was carried out by a committee of 
government, state and private experts. It represents the work of scores of in- 
dividuals, federal and state agencies and private organizations, all of whom 
contributed their time and services to bring under one cover, a documented 
record of forestry progress in one of the most critical periods in the forestry 
conservation movement in the United States. PRICE $3.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














White-Barked Servant 


(From page 33) 


birches, despite their leaning shapes. 
Avoiding the staggering others, I 
paused to rest under a supple birch. 

At about dark I reached home. 
That night the sleet ended when the 
temperature fell a few degrees and 
the rain switched to soft snow. Two 
days of sunshine followed, loosening 
the ice and sending it tinkling to 
the ground. Then I visited the woods 
again. 

The trees looked as I had expected: 
numerous broken trunks of aspen and 
cherry, snapped branches of pines, 
twisted tangles of dogwood; and the 
sad spruces and balsams; some be- 
headed, others with tops that 
couldn't straighten up. 


But the birches stood as before, as 
if the storm had spared them while 
visiting its wrath upon the others. 
Like the huntsman’s bow they had 
sprung back into place. Only the 
rare one with some disease through 
a wound in its trunk remained per- 
manently over. Strangely, not even 
a kink in the smooth, chalky-white 
bark of their tightly-bound trunks in- 
dicated how closely their slender, 
black twigs had been to the ground. 


Tatters of outer bark dangled like 
torn pieces of wrapping paper from 
some of the trunks—as is their norm- 
al way of shedding their bark. Pull- 
ing loose a broad strip, I felt its 
strange velvetness, and yanked it be- 
tween my hands to test its toughness. 
These qualities, along with its al- 
most unbelievable lightness, prodded 
my imagination. I could see northern 
Indians selecting and peeling blanket- 
sized sheets for their feather-weight 
canoes. I saw the bark baskets, cups 
and basins of their lodges, too, made 
of birch skins. 

As I hiked on through woods in 
which the graceful birches were the 
most abundant tree, my mind con- 
tinued on them. Here was a tree 
species of great and growing signifi- 
cance. It was the true canoe birch, 
known botanically as Betula alba var. 
papyrifera. 1 knew from books and 
some experience that it ranged all of 
the way from Maine to Minnesota 
and on to British Columbia. 


Pines and spruces once dominated 
most of the North Woods. But they 
were logged so mercilessly, and the 
land so often scoured by fires, that 
they were unable to make more than 
a small recovery. That is where the 
birches, along with their friends the 
aspens, came to our rescue, springing 
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up in unprecedented abundance to re- 
forest the land where no other trees 
were able to get more than a small 
hold. 

Forest products are growing scar- 
cer. Any city man can observe that 
by noting prices in a lumber yard. 
But the birches are saving us from a 
part of our past folly of destruction. 
You can drive past mile upon mile 
of thickly regenerating birches only 
a few inches in diameter, and _ per- 
haps see no value in such diminutive 
growth, but the new forests are stead- 
ily growing. In areas of old forest 
that were spared I have gone about 
among the evergreens and measured 
sound, straight birch boles that 
ranged up to two feet and more in 
diameter. 

Never was the canoe birch other 
than a respected tree. In years past 
it was looked upon chiefly as a fuel, 
first-class stovewood. Even now, 
many a northerner heats his cabin 
or house through the long winter 
with chunks of warmth-filled birch. 
Despite repeated cuttings about 
homesteads, the trees hang on dog- 
gedly, growing fast from new sprouts 
to produce more quality heating 
wood. With the exception of tama- 
rack and sugar maple where these 
exist, birch is usually the most prized 


of all stovewoods in its range. 

Railroads are taking birch ties, 
and pulp mills are buying birch bolts 
for paper. Wood-working mills are 
running the logs through for furni- 
ture stock, flooring, spools, clothes- 
pins, and even matchsticks and tooth- 
picks. Its uses are multiplying. 

Still on my walk, I brushed past 
some nibbled-off twigs, and recalled 
the meaning of birch trees to wild- 
life. Here a white-tailed deer had 
eaten the buds and twig tips during 
the winter; just as I had seen moose 
browse them farther north. Snowshoe 
hares were doing similarly, nibbling 
tender buds from low branches to 
which they had been lifted by deep 
snowdrifts. 

Pausing to rest, I leaned against 
one of the birches. Before me other 
white trunks glistened, their smooth- 
ness set off by an artistry of black 
scars marking old limb sites. With 
their feet in the snow, they leaned 
slightly against a backdrop of rich, 
blue-green firs and spruces. 

Just now I was impressed only by 
the glory of the trees in their enchant- 
ing setting. Even if the canoe birch 
had nothing else to be said in its fa- 
vor, its elegance alone would make us 
love it. 





FOR MEDIUM CAPACITY MILLS... 


your logs. Faster production. 


Today’s lumber situation makes it more important than 
ever to decrease your costs and increase your produc- 
tion. The Wheland 54” band mill does this in every mill. 
In most cases, this equipment pays for itself in less than 


12 months operation. 
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‘4 SS Write today for illustrated bulletin 
showing details of the 54” band mill. 
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THe WHELAND company 


Manufacturers of Complete Sawmills and Auxiliary Machinery * Circular Sawmills - Heavy, 
Portable * Band Sawmills * Edgers and Trimmers * Transmission and Conveyor Machinery 


The WHELA 
ve ND 
34” BAND MILL 


The most profitable band mill made for medium capacity 
mills. This accurate 54” mill saves you money in many 
ways. Less kerf. Better sawn lumber. More lumber from 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 


Designed for Safety 
and Ease of Erection 


AERMOTOR Fire 
Lookout Towers 
are used extensive- 
ly by many of the 
states for fire pro- 
tection, also by 
private companies. 
AERMOTOR tow- 
ers are preferred 
because: they are 
properly designed, 
accurately cut and 
punched so all parts 
fit exactly, heavily 
galvanized by the 
hot-dip process 





after fabrication. 

No erection troubles 

with AERMOTOR 

towers. They are Photo: U.S. Forest Service) 
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Wheland Band Mills are available in 54”, 6’ and 8° sizes with all 
auxiliary equipment to match. 
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Everything for 
Fire Fighting 
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PAGES 


750 1100 
Illustrations Items 


W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 
Champion Fire Apparatus 














THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 
For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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Alaska as a Newsprint Source 


(From page 9) 


two mills in the South. Like all news- 
print producers, they had to face cer- 
tain basic questions. Was enough 
power available at reasonable rates 
to operate the mill? Was sufficient 
water readily accessible to provide 
indefinitely the vast quantities need- 
ed in newsprint manufacture? Was 
the forested area adequate to sustain 
long-term operation? Was labor for 
woods and mill available without hav- 
ing to build new towns or import 
large numbers of workmen? Was 
there adequate transportation for get- 
ting pulpwood to the mill and ship- 
ping the finished product? 

First to face these problems was 
Southland Paper at Lufkin, Texas. 
In this case, there was an even 
greater question to answer: Could 
Southern pines be successfully con- 
verted into newsprint capable of com- 
peting with that made from Northern 
softwoods. Dr. Charles Herty had 
conducted successful experiments in 
converting Southern pine pulp into 
newsprint in the early *30s at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, but Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association mem- 
bers had difficulty getting financial 
support to establish a mill which 
would utilize his discoveries. 

In 1937, the cooperating Southern 
publishers teamed with New York 
pulp and paper interests and a few 
Texas lumbermen to organize the 
Southland Paper Mills. Though the 
depression was waning, nobody had 
much money to invest, so the first 
two years were devoted to trying to 
finance the experimental enterprise. 
Finally, they obtained a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loan, after 
first convincing RFC that if news- 
print from Southern pines should not 
prove commercially feasible, the plant 
could be readily converted to kraft 
paper. There were 144 owners of 
original common stock, 37 of them 
daily newspapers. 

Today the mill at Lufkin uses 600 
cords or more of wood daily, draw- 
ing on three and a quarter million 
acres of pine forest within a 50-mile 
radius. About 400,000 of these acres 
are within three national forests, and 
Southland Paper officials report a 
“most satisfactory contract for pulp- 
wood” produced under the Forest 
Service’s timber stand improvement 
program. 

Processing the pulp requires about 
30,000 gallons of water for each ton 
of newsprint, or about 13 million 


gallons a day. Newsprint mills also 
require vast quantities of electric 
energy and low-cost fuel. Because the 
Lufkin mill is close to natural gas 
and can get reduced rates, the gener- 
ating cost compares favorably with 
hydroelectric power rates. Southland 
adequately solves its transportation 
problem by holding half ownership 
in a railroad, which after a seven- 
mile haul connects with the Southern 
Pacific-Cotton Belt systems. This pro- 
vides satisfactory outlets in all direc- 
tions for the finished product. 

By 1949 the Lufkin plant was sup- 
plying newsprint to 85 papers. South- 
ern publishers in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma were parti- 
cularly anxious to obtain the mill’s 
output. When World War II shut off 
supplies of Scandinavian chemical 
pulp to mix with the ground pulp, 
Southland built its own chemical pulp 
facilities, then after the war added a 
second newsprint unit to double its 
original capacity. 

Success of this enterprise led to 
construction of the South’s other 
large plant, the Coosa River News- 
print Company which began opera- 
tions at Coosa Pines, Alabama early 
in 1950. Constructed to produce 
100,000 tons a year, the plant was 
backed by contracts with 115 news- 
papers which guaranteed a market 
for its entire production of news- 
print. Publishers snapped up ten 
million dollars worth of common 
stock, each share guaranteeing de- 
livery of 1000 pounds of newsprint 
a year. 

In addition, a large paper company 
bought a sizable block of shares and 
contracted to purchase all the plant’s 
sulphate pulp not needed for news- 
print. This assured the Coosa River 
mill a market for all its products, and 
it got off to a flying start with a re- 
ported net income of better than 13 
million dollars in its first full busi- 
ness year. 

Arthur G. Wakeman, the Coosa 
mill’s executive vice-president told a 
Congressional hearing in Washing- 
ton: “There are very few locations in 
the South where a newsprint mill can 
be built, in which the final cost of 
wood, ready to go to the paper ma- 
chines will be as low as the northern 
mill serviced with a good low-cost 
hydroelectric plant. Due to the lower 
cost of hydroelectric power in the 
North there is no appreciable advan- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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The chemically-flame proofed 
FIRE FIGHTING TOOL 


One of these “Ranger” Fire Fighting Brooms at hand for fire 
fighting crews in a critical moment can save tremendous fire loss. 
It’s a tool that combines all of PERFEX’S 25 years of construction 
know-how with the best obtainable materials, adding up to the 
best you can buy... anywhere! 


Here is the best Fire Fighting Broom on the market. From the top 
of its Hickory Handle, right down to the end of its chemically fire 
proofed fibres, the PERFEX “Ranger” is a dependable, useful and 
long lasting tool. See the metal collar where the handle joins the 
heavy gauge metal cap, to prevent this vulnerable point from 
charring or breaking; the strong construction of the metal cap, 
handle and fibre assembly, with solid rivets holding the entire 
broom rigidly together; and the carefully prepared blend of whole 
and split rattan that makes this broom ideal for fighting forest, 
brush and grass fires. Federal, State and Municipal Forest and 
Park Officials and private timberland owners interested in a fast, 
efficient, fire fighting tool, are urged to investigate the PERFEX 
“Ranger” today. 
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land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

For Special Xmas 
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indiana, Pa. 
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GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
taise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








LIVE REDWOOD XMAS TREE 


From Table Trees to 6 Ft. Xmas Trees, in pots to 5 
gals with ALL roots—$3.00 to $20.00—plant out- 
doors in Spring. Hundreds now grow, Alaska to Fla., 


some 100 years old— list FREE. Get 64 fascinating 
pages inc. how to grow, $1.00 ppd., or folder FREE. 
Our customers have 99% survival to date. Must ship 
early Dec.—get facts TODAY. 


RARE PLANT CLUB - Box 127 AF + KENTFIELD, CALIF 
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E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 
















Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scoteh es 
White Spruce, Black Hiil Spruce, ete. Prices are 
feasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





Alaska as a Newsprint Source 


(From page 46) 


tage of a southern operation over a 
northern one.” 

Since the Coosa River power plant 
is near Alabama’s coalfields and gen- 
erates its power from coal, Mr. Wake- 
man was able to add, “I think our 
site in the South is one of the excep- 
tionally few good sites that are left. 
and I think we can operate success- 
fully, though we may not be the low- 
est-cost mill on the North American 
continent.” He admitted that of all 
the grades of paper or paperboard 
produce >d in large volume he knew 
of none that require as high an in- 
vestment per ton of product as does 
newsprint. 

There, of course, you have the 
crux of the hesitancy to underwrite 
new newsprint plants—a small mar- 
gin of profit per unit of product and 
a heavy initial investment which 
would take ten years to write off, 
even at present high price levels. 
There again, Alaska would appear to 
be a better risk than any other con- 
ceivable area. Assurance of unlimited 


timber supplies, abundant hydroelec- 
tric power, a relatively mild climate 
and heavy rains which minimize like- 
lihood of forest fires are all on the 
credit side of the ledger, along with 
cheaper raw material. 

A Congressional subcommittee 
summed up Alaska’s newsprint po- 
tentials quite aptly in 1950 when it 
concluded: “It is inevitable that Alas- 
ka will eventually develop into an 
important source of pulp and paper 
products. This virgin and untapped 
area has natural resources capable of 
yielding a million tons of newsprint 
per year. At present this potential 
supply is going to waste—a luxury 
which the Nation can ill afford.” 

Now that the Ketchikan Pulp and 
Paper Company has taken the initial 
plunge, the nation’s newspaper pub- 
lishers would hardly be amiss if they 
construed this action as a challenge 
on which to insure the future opera- 
tions as usual. In other words, 
“Come on in, the water’s fine.” 


Thanks to a Dominicker Rooster 


(From page 21) 


scent, and they do find their share 
of birds, perhaps more of the non- 
running coveys than Jack does. By 
hunting these three dogs together. 
Wash and John and I figure we have 
an excellent combination. 

But back to the hunt. Minnie sud- 
denly froze in the lespedeza not far 
out from the edge of the scrub oak 
woods. Both Jack and Bones backed 
her from distances of almost 50 
yards. “They'll go to the woods and 
they ain’t no use’n trying to turn 
them,” said Big Lee, as we ap- 
proached the point. There’s always 
a special thrill attached to approach- 
ing a bird dog on point, especially if 
you are confident that the dog has 
a covey of bobwhites pinned down, 
and the comment of Big Lee added 
spice to the thrill. “That little dog 
has got style, ain’t she?” he com- 
mented. 

True to Big Lee’s prediction, the 
covey whoomed out and _ headed 
straight for the scrub oaks. There 
were 15 of them. We fired only 
four shots into the covey, and four 
plump bobwhites bounced back into 
the lespedeza. There would not have 
been too much excuse for missing 
shots like that, as the covey had 35 


or 40 yards to fly before reaching 
the scrub oaks, and they were flying 
straight away. 

In territory where there’s plenty 
of water and natural cover and les- 
pedeza, the bobwhites get along just 
fine, even during today’s tremendous 
hunting pressure. As hunting pres- 
sure increases later in the season, 
they move to the thickets and bush- 
grown swales, and brother, they are 
plenty tough to bag in such places. 
They’re smart birds and only in the 
thickly-settled and scanty cover re- 
gions are they in great danger of 
passing from the picture. 

Bones found another covey in the 
lespedeza about 100 yards from the 
wet weather branch, and the way he 
snapped into the point left no doubt 
as to what was in front of him. 

Whoom! About 15 brown bomb- 
shells roared out as we eased ahead 
of Bones, but instead of heading for 
the bush and brier tangles along the 
branch bank as we had expected 
them to do, they whipped right back 
over our heads and headed for the 
scrub oak woods where the last covey 
had taken refuge. I never was so 


hot on those pivot shots, and evi- 
dently my 


buddies had the same 
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weakness. Six shots sounded like a 
bale of firecrackers going off, and 
not a feather fell. Bones looked 
thoroughly disgusted, and who could 
blame him? Big Lee finally broke 
the silence. “Ain’t we gettin’ hot,” 
he said, dryly. John asked about 
the other dogs and we immediately 
started looking for them. 


Big Lee found Minnie on point at 
the edge of a thicket bordering a rye 
stubble, and Wash saw Jack, also on 
point, far out in another lespedeza 
field. Minnie started creeping along 
the edge of the thicket, and we knew 
that the covey was running. In fact, 
we heard the leaves rustling in the 
thicket, and we also heard a couple 
of the bobwhites chattering. With 
Wash and John on one side of the 
thicket and Big Lee and myself on 
the other, we were ready for the ac- 
tion that was sure to come, and it 
came in a hurry. 

The jittery covey exploded from 
the thicket like a ton of dynamite, 
and it must have contained 15 or 
more birds. Only two of them came 
out on our side, and I missed mine 
twice. Big Lee, though, let his get 
fully 30 yards away before he fired, 
and the bird tumbled like someone 
had hit it with a baseball bat. While 
Minnie was retrieving, I heard John 
coaching Bones to hunt dead. 
Through an opening in the thicket I 
saw the sour look on Wash’s face, 
and he didn’t have to tell me what 
had happened. He had duplicated 
my own shooting exhibition. 

Through all that shooting old Jack 
had held his point, although some of 
the birds from the covey we had just 
flushed flew directly over him. “Beats 
anything I ever saw.” said Big Lee, 
as he headed for Jack. 

Yep, believe it or not, Jack had 
still another covey locked tight, and 
they scattered like “Ward’s Ducks” 
when they roared up. It was another 
big covey, and I made up for all the 
fancy missing I had just done. I 
scored a triple, and each of my bud- 
dies downed a bird out of two shots 
each. Admittedly, I had the advan- 
tage of being on the outside in the 
direction most of the covey tried to 
make a getaway, but I was still 
mighty proud of my shooting score. 
First time I’d done it in three sea- 
sons. 

“Who would have ever thought 
of three coveys being here that close 
together,” commented John, as the 
dogs retrieved our birds. “I knowed 
they was all here,” said Big Lee, as 
he again fired up that awful insect 
exterminator that he calls a pipe. “A 
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feller has to hunt them when they are 
stirring to find many of the bunches, 
though, and they stir bright and 
early when the weather is warm and 
sunny. On these raw cloudy days 
they'll stay huddled up in some thick- 
et until up in the shank of the morn- 
ing, and then they'll stir and feed 
until a hour or two after dinner time 
and call it a day and return to the 
thickets where they are hard to find 
and handle,” he added. 

Big Lee may use cornbread Eng- 
lish and smoke stifling tobacco, but I 
will have to give him credit for know- 
ing his bobwhite habits. He went 
further to say that bobwhites are far 
less likely to be jittery and run on 
the ground ahead of dogs while they 
are feeding. 

We stopped by a thicket-covered 
fence row where there was a good 
windbreak to eat lunch, and as usual 
Jack made the rounds mooching 
every bite that he could. After 
lunch Big Lee again fired up his old 
fog whistle of a pipe, and this time 
it smelled worse than ever. The boys 
should have had the thing in Korea. 

Jack hit the trail of a running 
covey in a field of short lespedeza 
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soon after lunch, and he trailed them 
almost completely across the ten-acre 
field before he froze near a fence 
row on the far end of the field. 
Minnie honored his point nicely. and 
Bones also backed from the brush 
of the fence row. 

It was easily the largest covey of 
the day, and they came up like a buzz 
bomb. Two birds whipped back over 
our heads, and I wheeled to try my 
luck on them. Believe it or not, and 
may I admit much to my own sur- 
prise, | scored as neat a double as | 
ever hope to make. This completed 
my legal (1950 season) limit of eight 
bobwhites, so I pumped the one re- 
maining shell from my gun. I was 
through for the day. When the dead 
birds from this covey were all re- 
trieved, we had 26 bobwhites between 
us. I was the sole possessor of a bag 
limit. Heck no, I didn’t stick out my 
chest, because it usually doesn’t hap- 
pen that way. 

“We'll head for my house now,” 
said Big Lee. “We've got enough 
birds, and besides they won't be stir- 
ring much more today.” He pointed 
toward a nearby farm house as he 
finished talking. The farmer’s white 
rock chickens were all huddled up on 
the warm side of his chicken house 
picking themselves. We all knew what 
Big Lee meant, and we certainly had 
no arguments to offer after the day’s 
experiences. We walked through ex- 
cellent bobwhite territory on the way 
back to Big Lee’s house and saw 
plenty of fresh bobwhite signs, but 
not another covey did the dogs find 
until we were almost back to where 
we started from. 

Minnie pointed the last covey at 
the edge of a big thicket, and they 
flushed wild and out of range. No- 
body fired a shot, but we all agreed 
that we would give them a salute 
some other time. We had enough 
bobwhites to satisfy any flock of 
hunters. It isn’t often that bird hunt- 
ers strike the luck we did that day. 
We went to where we knew the birds 
were, and we had a buddy to go with 
us that knew when to find them, even 
though he did believe firmly in the 
chicken sign. 

It was one of the most enjoyable 
days I have ever spent afield, pursu- 
ing one of the finest hunting sports of 
them all, and from three bird hunters 
Big Lee received a nice Christmas 
present, a new pipe and a generous 
supply of a popular brand of smoking 
tobacco. It’s dimes to pennies, 
though, that he’s still smoking that 
stinking old stub and homespun dark 
leaf. 
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AFA’s 1951 Honor Roll 


(From page 34) 


Recognized as an outstanding for- 
est industrial leader far beyond the 
confines of his own state of Wiscon- 
sin, Becker has been a moving force 
in such projects as establishment of 
school and memorial forests in Wis- 
consin, the campaign to abate stream 
pollution, utilization or disposal of 
waste material and underwriting costs 
to allow the continued work of the 
Forest Service nursery in Wisconsin. 

Progressing to the field of educa- 
tion, President Everest recognized the 
commendable work of R. D. Ander- 
son, associate director of Vocational 
Education and state supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in South Car- 
olina. A former vocational teacher, 
Anderson’s early efforts were devoted 
to the establishment of a school nur- 
serv and to organizing wood preser- 
vation schools for farmers. 

Appointed head of Agricultural 
Education in 1948, he embarked on a 
program of forestry instruction, fol- 
lowed by a concentrated program on 
instruction in soil and water conser- 


vation. As a result of his visionary 
leadership, all present-day vocational 
agricultural students in South Caro- 
lina are schooled in various phases of 
forestry and related conservation. 

Award winner in the field of pub- 
lic service was Dr. George E. Condra, 
whom President Everest named as “a 
devotee to the cause of conservation 
for over half a century.” Former 
dean and director of the Division of 
Conservation Surveys at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, he is credited with 
teaching the first college course in 
the U. S. on soil, water and forest 
conservation. A world traveler and 
consultant with a national reputation 
for ground water development infor- 
mation, Dr. Condra’s greatest con- 
tributions probably have been the di- 
rection and establishment of the con- 
servation soil survey work in Ne- 
braska and the development of soil 
survey maps. 

Presentation of the awards to Mr. 
Becker, Mr. Dodd and Dr. Condra 


were made in absentia. 





Annual Meeting 
(From page 24) 


cooperating agencies of the Council 
of Resources and Development are 
doing to foster the philosophy of con- 
servation in New Hampshire. Par- 
ticipating on the panel were Robert 
F. Chandler, Jr., president of the 
University of New Hampshire, mod- 
erator; Wentworth Brown, chairman, 
State Planning and Development 
Commission; Perley I. Fitts, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; Walter G. 
White, chairman, New Hampshire 
Water Resources Board; Lawrance 
W. Rathbun, forester, Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire For- 
ests; Elliott Keach, principal, Plym- 
outh High School; and John Dodge, 
conservation educator, Fish and 
Game Commission. Presentation of 
tree farm certificates by Governor 
Adams concluded the session. 

Three guided tours Wednesday 
afternoon wound up the meeting. 
They included Kennett Sawmill, 
Conway, followed by a reception at 
the Kennett home; Dartmouth Col- 
lege Grant, and Lost River Gorge, 
North Woodstock, owned and oper- 
ated by the Society. 
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in The American Forestry Association. 


(1 Check enclosed O Bill me later 


GIFT FROM 
MEMBER’S NAME 
Seen eincscoes 
Cn as te... 
(Use separate sheet for any additional names, indicating 


whether two-year Memberships with book or one-year Mem- 
berships, without book, are desired.) 
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d of CHRISTMAS TREE 


do you like most? 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE AT WASH. 
INGTON, D. C. (given to the nation by The American 
Forestry Association in 1924) is a Norway Spruce. YOUR 
idea of a proper Christmas tree may be something else. It 
depends upon where you grew up. 


If your breath blew frosty white on Christmas Eve, you 
doubtless still prefer one of the spruces, or maybe a balsam 
fir. If you picked narcissus in December, you may still 
wish to decorate loblolly or long-leaf pine. If you were a 
child in the Pacific Northwest, a Douglasfir may seem the 
only correct Christmas tree; if from the Central Atlantic, 
red cedar perhaps, or Virginia pine. 


But inevitably, at this time of year, evergreen trees 
bring thoughts of Christmas and gifts. 


Here are two Christmas suggestions for those neighbors, 
friends and relatives of yours who are interested in their 
trees, in forests, in wildlife, in the natural resources of our 
country. Give gift-memberships in The American Forestry 
Association as follows: 


1. Two-year subscribing memberships include AMERICAN FORESTS 


every month for two years, plus the 1951 Christmas issue; 


AND, the big 150-tree edition of that popular book, KNOWING 
YOUR TREES; 


As well as a membership card good for two years which will be sent 
to each of your recipients, entitling them to all privileges in the 
Association. 


2. One-year subscribing memberships include AMERICAN FORESTS 


every month for one year, plus the 1951 Christmas issue; 


As well as a membership card good for one year which will be sent 
to each of your recipients, entitling them to all privileges in the 
Association. 


Paper-thin Christmas cards (for each person you list) 
made of exquisitely grained holly wood will be sent to you 
to sign and present to your recipients in order to announce 
your gifts of memberships in The American Forestry 
Association. 


Please fill in, tear off and mail the coupon at the left. 
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weather conditions and had been con- 
trolled without spreading over the 
entire Burn. 

Ed Schroeder piles the credit on 
his crews, on the loggers, too, for all 
the high-hazard snags they have re- 
moved and for their general response 
to his efforts in education and coop- 
eration. But Warden Ed won't be 
making any boasts, if ever, about the 
1951 record until it has rained a 
foot on Oregon’s Tillamook country. 

In neighboring Washington—also 
tinder-dry—the big fire of 51 broke 
out in July, high up the Cowlitz River 
in a canyon of the Cascades. It was 
near the fork of the Cispus and the 
Randle where a maniac arsonist had 


tried six times in April to start an- 


other Yacolt Burn. State Supervisor 
of Forestry Bernard Orell and his 
men frustrated the wild dream of 
this madman only to have fate take 
a hand a few months later. On July 
11, after a solid month of drouth and 
heat, came the big test. The acci- 
dental burning of a barn in the area 
touched off what potentially was a 
burn of Yacolt proportions. 

The steep slopes of Huffaker Moun- 
tain rose above the stump ranch 
where the barn blazed. In the blister- 
ing heat the Kosmos Mountain look- 
out sighted the smoke. He reported 
it to State Forestry at Elbe. Other 


reports followed. In an hour after 


the start of the fire the lookout had 
to tell that the fire had topped the 
ridge of Huffaker Mountain and was 
burning in the old-growth forest. 

There was an east wind, desert-dry 
and hot. It blew smoke and dust on 
the combat groups that began to roll 
up the cariyon road, under the field 
orders of State District Forest War- 
den Bill Bartels and Ed Sedlacek. 
chief of the Rainier Forest Associa- 
tion. From Olympia, the state capital. 
Orell radioed for more fire-fighting 
men and machines from nine coun- 
ties. 

The fire spread through the after- 
noon. The night saw no relief. The 
morning sun blazed copper in the 
smoke, with humidity down to 16 
percent and the ground fuel with but 
four percent moisture—drier than 
the wood in your house. 

The work of long hours on tele- 
phone and radio was showing results, 
however, all along the lines of winter 
organization by State Forester Orell 
and agreements reached at meetings 
of loggers and protection men, like 
Ed Schroeder’s meetings down on the 
Tillamook Burn. 


More than 800 men were wheeled 
up the Cowlitz to hit the roaring fire 
menace. About 140 were protection 
crews, the others were loggers. The 
St. Regis Paper Company, the Ladd 
Logging Company, the Kosmos Tim- 
ber Company, the Harbor Plywood 
Corporation, the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, and a number of small 
operators, all many miles from the 
fire, shipped men and machines and 
tools to the battle lines. 


The dirt began to fly from the 12- 
foot blades of a dozen bulldozers. On 
their raw trails the first of a fleet of 
41 tank trucks, some of them of 2000- 
gallon capacity and carrying two 
miles of hose, rolled for the fire with 
the power of four-wheeled drives. 
Platoons of power saw men hit the 
snag patches and faced the roar of 
the fire with the crash of potential 
“Paul Bunyan blowtorches.” There 
was plenty of work for mattock men 
and shovelers to do, just as the in- 
fantry holds its place in modern war. 
And there was plenty of hard labor 
in wrestling hose lines up to hot spots 
and holding them under the pressure 
of powerful pumps while water power 
was beating and drowning out one 
element of danger after another. 


The wardens, the dispatchers and 
the state forester kept the air waves 


(Turn to page 55) 
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COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 










Hypsometer 
Biltmore cy , 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape *3:°° EACH 
Handy Pocket-Size Case 2%” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 








TREEP 


THE ONLY TREE PLANTING SLED 


TREEP is the only tree planting 
machine especially designed for 
steep hills and stony soils. Where 
the going is tough use TREEP. 
Unequalled for rough ground. 
For circular write: 


TreeP 


P. O. Box 163 
Syracuse 10, N. ¥. 
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Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 




















before Christmas! 





—)\_ CARDS OF WOOD 


“7 


“Merry 
CTitstas ° 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 44%”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 


cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1! for 4 all 


different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 
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The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation has launched another cooper- 
ative project with ECA with the ar- 
rival October 15 of a group of 12 
Norwegian foresters, here for a six 
weeks tour of forestry operations in 
this country. Ovid Butler, executive 
director emeritus of the Association, 
has been named director of the proj- 
ect and will escort the foreign for- 
esters on their trip. 

The Norwegians, representing gov- 
ernment, labor, university, landown- 
er and trade association groups, will 
study phases of logging, forest man- 
agement, woods employment, nursery 
and planting work conducted on pri- 
vate and public lands in New Eng- 
land, the Lake States and Pacific 
Northwest. 

Overall objective of the project, 
according to ECA, is to increase pro- 
ductivity in Norwegian forestry by 
observing latest U. S. techniques and 
discussing the problems with Ameri- 
can specialists. 

The timber utilization industries 
survey project completed in Septem- 
ber by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation for ECA brought 52 partici- 
pants to the United States from Aus- 
tria, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Greece, Swed- 
en, Norway and the United Kingdom. 

A total of 304 American industrial 
plants and institutions were visited in 
the combined 12 weeks tour which 
covered most of the important tim- 
ber producing centers of this country. 

Dr. George A. Garratt, dean of the 
Yale School of Forestry, served as 
AFA’s director of the project, as- 
sisted by the following: E. Sigurd 
Johnson, North Carolina State Col- 
lege; David W. Schoonmaker, W. F. 
Whitney Company; Fred E. Dickin- 
son, Yale School of Forestry; George 
M. Hunt, retired director of the For- 
est Products Laboratory; David P. 
Thomas, University of Washington; 
and Rov M. Carter, North Carolina 
State College. 

* 


* * 


Trail Riders of the Wilderness, 


popular AFA activity which has now 
completed its 18th year, topped all 
previous records with 263 “riders” in 
attendance on 16 trips, four of which 
were the “packaged” variety—in that 
the riders returned to hotel or ranch 
each night. 

Dorothy Dixon, staff director of the 
project for the Association, reports 
she is hoping to add at least one new 
trip to the 1952 trail riding program 
and perhaps several short trips for 
our members who prefer the less 
rugged expeditions. 

* * * 

Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, AFA 
member of Forest Heights, Maryland, 
was the recipient of an unexpected 
gift on her birthday when her hus- 
band presented her with an envelope 
containing all the necessary travel 
tickets and other items for a com- 
plete expense paid trip to the Associa- 
tion’s meeting in New Hampshire last 
month. 

* * * 

AFA’s Membership Committee, 
headed by Don P. Johnston, has been 
doing a creditable job enlisting new 
life members. At press time, 66 had 
been added to the Association’s ros- 
ter and the committee is hoping for 
100 by the end of the year. 

* * * 

And if you have Christmas gift 
shopping problems, have you thought 
about a gift membership in the Asso- 
ciation for a friend? For one, two 
years or life, you can really present 
a gift that will have continuing in- 
terest and value. 

* * * 

Best way to get an across-the- 
board idea of what has happened in 
American forestry conservation ef- 
fort since 1944 is to get a copv of 
AFA’s new book of facts, Progress 
of Forestry, now available at $3 a 
copy. Authored by a highlv imposing 
committee of experts, the report 
delves into the developments of many 
fields of forestry activity, including 
work done bv government, state and 
private agencies and organizations. 
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and the wires hot with more appeals 
for tractors and tanks, and in search 
for low trailer beds on which bull- 
dozers could be transported rapidly 
to flaming Huffaker Mountain. They 
called for more men, too. The Army 
command at Fort Lewis, as one of 
many responses, ordered out trucks 
to carry 200 soldiers who had volun- 
teered for the fight. 


When the fire was called “under 
control” ten days later an accounting 
showed 1200 acres of virgin timber 
killed, more than 2000 acres of young 
trees burned to death, and another 
2000 acres of tree-crop land ravaged. 
All from the “accidental burning of 
a barn.” 


Within that deathly week fire had 
struck all through the Douglasfir re- 
gion. It had blackened a full 700,000 
acres. It had killed 35 men, women 
and children. The worst of it was on 
the Lewis River. This was the Yacolt 
Burn, which gave fiery birth to the 
protection movement that has grown 
into the powerful force that literally 
beat hell out of the Enemy Fire 
twice on the Tillamook and _ twice 
on the Randle area of Washington 
in 1951, and held many other fires 
in this worst of seasons. 


But it might be well to knock 
wood right here. These last lines are 
written on Monday, September 17, 


ters to go. So may mine, with log- 
ging and hunting closed indefinitely 
by the governors of both Oregon and 
Washington. 


By September more than 2400 fires 
had been reported by the state for- 
esters of Oregon and Washington, 
with 107,120 acres burned. For- 
esters agree that the acreage figure 
is remarkably low, evidence that the 
suppression side of the forest fire 
problem in the Pacific Northwest has 
progressed ahead of our best hopes. 
The number of fires, however, under- 
lines the fact that the educational 
work of all the agencies united in the 
“Keep Green” movements of the two 
states has made only a beginning. 

So Ed Schroeder and Bernie Orell, 
with other protection chiefs, are still 
on the hot seat. While all can be sure 
that already this year modern mecha- 
nized fire suppression organization 
between loggers and wardens is over 
the hump and on top of the job, it 
is still only half of the challenge. The 
other half—forest fire prevention— 
remains in the kindergarten of Amer- 
ican forestry. 
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WOOD BURNING FURNACE 








RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in 
design and function 


efficiency, reduces 
heating cost. Auto- 
matic . . trouble 
free . . . economical 
te buy and operate. 
Holds even temprra- 
ture for twelve hours 
Write for free folder. 











Here it isin an- 


complete combustion 
furnace. The w 

burning furnace with 
greater efficiency. 
ease handling 
Amazing accuracy of 
control. Only a few 


presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 
room temperature. 

Write for free folder 
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ALL-PURPOSE GRADER 
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the 49th anniversary of the writing 
of the first chapter of the Yacolt Burn 
story by the Lewis River correspond- 
ent at Kalama on the Columbia. His 


story had a number of tragic chap- 


Y t Whn f Mildew! PURE LINEN 


U.S.FOREST SERVICE YS n FORESTRY HOSE 


R I T 

seems: Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight 
hose to meet severe forest service requirements. Mildew- 
proofed by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more 
efficient, longer life. Strong, lightweight, flexible, com- 
pact. Sizes 1, 1 ineh, lengths 50, 100 feet. 
Look for the distinctive Red Chain stripe. Send your 
order to nearest address below for immediate delivery. 

Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 
Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S SONS COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASS. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 73 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 Tel.: Main 2341 


IS ti, 2 ioe OI iy cs Bes 


The “HUSKY” Does Fastest, Finest Work 
Larger hoist whcels, higher clearance. Maintains Yards and Alleys. 
Builds Tote Roads. All parts guaranteed against breakage for first 
year, regardless of why the break 

Write for full information 
Mfd. by NORTHFIELD IRON CO. 
P. 0. Box 30-0, Northfield, Minn. 








1112” WEIGHS ONLY 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 
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Delivery By... 
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MEMORY ACRE—A LIVING MONUMENT 


Throughout the ages, people of many races and 
nationalities have established memorials to their 
great—expressions of gratitude for unselfish devo- 
tion to the defense of their ideals—or in mem- 
ory of a departed loved one. 

Customarily, such memorials have been in the 
form of statues and monumental edifices. But the 
creation of living memorials, such as arboretums, 
tree groves, parks and community forests, is pre- 
ferred by many as more usefully expressive of their 
love or gratitude. As The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation points out in its booklet, Memorial Forests, 
“what can be more fitting in the desire to com- 
memorate a hero, loved one, or a group, than the 
planting of memorial trees or establishing memorial 
forests?” 

There is something about the planting of living 
memorials which carries with it an inspiring dig- 
nity, yet a touching simplicity. Rather than an ex- 
pression of death itself, memorial trees or forests 
are by their very green vitality and robust strength 
reminders of youth and vigor. They may stand as 
continual inspiration for the living, who look upon 
them, enjoy them and are sheltered by them from 
sun and storm. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Holladay, an American Forests 
reader from Pinewood, South Carolina, who a few 
years ago planted an acre of trees in memory of her 
son lost in battle, touchingly expresses the senti- 
ment of such a memorial in the poem printed here. 
She writes that the trees are now more than head 
high—beautiful to behold. “Our protection of the 
acre is teaching the community much about forest 
conservation. I know that this planting would have 
made my son happy. It was his aim in life to be- 
come a forester.” 


MEMORY ACRE SPEAKING 


For one who gloriously fell I stand in pines 
a thousand strong; 

Staunchly into the earth I plant myself 
with ten thousand sturdy feet; 

Toward the stars I lift a thousand level 
heads cool and evergreen; 

With thirteen thousand outstretched arms 
I'll acclaim one valiant soldier. 


It is mine to stand on ancestral land of a 
son: embosomed in foreign soil; 


Forever I will hold this ground, I and my 
seed and my seed’s seed; 

For I, a living memorial, am the trust of 
my planter’s progeny; 

Vy antecedent | will perpetuate by stand- 
ing, serving and singing. 


Vot vaingloriously do I have my being, 
like him I will serve while standing; 

In his stead I will carry on for the loved 
ones who gave him to service; 

In the blistering sun I will spread for them 
a huge cooled green umbrella; 

And I'll break the north wind’s cruel teeth 
as it swoops down bitingly on them; 

With my litter I will bed their stock, then 
feed their crops to production; 

Selectively cut, as is solemnly decreed, I'll 
repair and warm their houses; 

Then promptly reset, to gain a stand, I'll 
carry on my mission 

Of living anew where growth was cut 
down; standing, serving, singing. 


Like the brave Loy for whom I stand I will 
soothe sore hearts with my singing. 

A comrade writes in a poetical account of 
the First Marine Raider Battalion; 

“He would take the guitar and try each 
string, nod his head slowly and then he 
would sing.” 

Sanctijying those songs hearteningly 
raised in the hell of Guadalcanal and New 
Georgia, 

From an undefiled choir loft ever I'll sing 
with a thousand cathedral voices; 

And these beautiful words from the Beauti- 
ful Book I will fittingly set to music— 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends.” 
God grant me to help turn the tide of war 
with the blessedness of my singing! 


Has not Mrs. Holladay, by her example, pointed 
a way to others? Planting a memory acre is within 
the means of most of us and not only provides the 
spirit of a memorial to a loved one, but also in the 
years to come a beautiful, useful, growing thing for 
others. 
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There’s just one true test of a power chain saw— 
how does it perform on the job, under pressure, 
when there are tough production schedules to 
be met, day after day. Leading logging operators 
have long agreed—TITAN is tops on the job. 
And TITAN’S reputation for tireless perform- 
ance is growing as more and more loggers use 
the new TITAN Series 60—the lightweight saw 
with the power punch. Use the TITAN Series 60 
as a one-man or two-man saw. It weighs only 37 
pounds complete with 26-inch bar and chain— 


line of TITAN Bluestreak Chain Saws. 


New Series 60 soomme rame ro rian name 


Write for new, free folder describing the complete 


e Ask your dealer for a TITAN demonstrction today. 
















Photographs taken 
ot Harbor Plywood 
Corporation's log- 
ging show neor 
National, Wash. 


delivers power to spare 
for a 5-foot bar—is avail- 
able with straight blade 
bars from 26 to 60 inches 
or 19-inch capacity bow saw. It’s a pleasure to see 
the TITAN Series 60 tackle any job in the woods 
—fell trees, buck, limb, cross-cut, rip, square 
timbers. It’s a pleasure to feel how easily this saw 
handles, how fast and smoothly it operates. Try 
the new TITAN Series 60 and you'll agree— 
here’s another TITAN that’s tops on the job. 
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TITAN Series 60 Bow Saw 
with 19’ capacity. 
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Two-man TITAN One-Twenty 
with 3’ to 12’ bars. 
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One-man TITAN 
Series 40 with 18” 
to 44” bars. 














MORE WORK 


from your “Cat” Motor Grader! 


Onur COUNTRY’S forests are valuable and 
vulnerable. In these critical times, we must go all 
out to utilize and protect them. Both vital jobs 
can be furthered by the proper maintenance of 
access roads, fire lanes and haul roads. 


For this double-duty task, a “Caterpillar” Motor 
Grader is your No. 1 tool. The speed, versatility 
and big work capacity that have made it essential 
to loggers have also made it essential to our armed 
forces. As military orders get first call, you may 
not be able to obtain prompt delivery of new 
machines. So it will pay you to plan now to get 
more work from your present equipment. 


“Cat” Motor Graders are ruggedly built for long 
life. But good care on your part can lengthen that 
life span by thousands of extra service hours these 
three ways: 


] Follow the recommended operating care in your Opera- 
tor’s Instruction Book. Read and reread it. 


2 Observe the maintenance suggestions in the Operator's 
Instruction Book. They're down-to-earth — experience 
has proved them practical and effective. 


3 Anticipate your future replacement parts needs by seeing 
your “Caterpillar” dea‘er about them now. Don’t wait 
until wear gets beyond repair— many a part can be 
rebuilt if serviced in time. 


You're in good hands when you work closely with 
your “Caterpillar” dealer. He is anxious to help 
you solve your problems. His service staff, service 
trucks and service facilities are ready to help you 
lick them. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Fast worker—reliable, too! Maintaining a logging road is one of 
many jobs done on the double by this versatile “Caterpillar” Diesel 
No. 12 Motor Grader. An essential tool in the woods, it stands up 


9 under tough going — handles easily. As a military tool, it’s essential 
J he Doctor for airport construction and maintenance, road construction, the 
Preventive maintenance is establishment of bases and scores of other earthmoving jobs, 
good medicine for long life. Your Operator's Instruction Book is 


invaluable in the fight to conserve machine life. Follow the opera- 
tion, lubrication and maintenance rec- 


ommendations. When wear is evi- 
denced in cutting edges, gears, tires or 
engine, see your “Caterpillar” dealer. ge Se 5 


He can help you prolong the life of 


your motor grader. Your motor grader DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
is essential—don’t abuse it! 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 











